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NOTHING LOST. 
BY MARY LOWE. 
There is no heart, however lost and straying 


From the green pastures and the narrow 
road, 

But sees afar, sometimes, the soft light 
playing 


Around the summit of the mount of God ; 


And seeing, longs to try the upward climbing 

Of that hard path that leads away from 
night, 

To where the sin-dulled ear can catch the 
chiming 

Of souls triumphant who have reached the 
height. 


And sometimes hands well trained to evil 


uses, 

Will drop the weapons of their sin and 
strife, 

And take instead the cross of one who 
chooses 


To lose all things and gain eternal life. 


Tis true, the eye that sees the mountain 
glowing, 

May turn to shadows ere the day is done; 

The feet most eager in their upward going, 

May falter ere the race is well begun; 


The hands may drop the burdens and the 
crosses ; 

The quickened ear forget the heavenly song; 

The wrecked soul drift, forgetful of its losses, 

And all the right go buck again to wrong. 


And yet while life goes on, a restless fever, 

With good ennobled and with evil curst, 

Each restless longing, and each grand en- 
deavor, 

And each high hope, are to that fever’s thirst 

Like one more drop from a celestial river, 


That waters all the region, wide and fair, 
Where wanderers go no more out forever, 


When once have shut the golden gates of 


prayer. 





THE MATTERHORN. 


BY REV. 


HENRY W. WARREN. 


The Matterhorn is such a mountain 
as was for a long time deemed inac- 
cessible by men who could stand with 
perfectly steady nerves on any preci- 
pice, who could face a cliff and let 
anether man scramble up their backs, 
then take the upper man’s feet in their 
hands and lift him up till he could find 
some projection to which he could cling 
with finger nails and eyelids, and by 
an indefinite repetition of the process 
scale any accessible height. It is such 
a mountain that four out of the seven 
who first made the ascent, fell four fifths 
of a mile almost perpendicularly in at- 
tempting to come down. It requires 
such care in descent, that it takes five 
hours to come down a distance that was 
ascended in three hours. It is sucha 
spike of a mountain, that men have de- 
clared that no power could have driven 
it up through the crust of the earth, 
and left it standing on end. Thus it 
remained the pons asinorum of geolo- 
gists, till some one declared ‘hat it was 
but the remaining splinter of a once 
lofty range. 

Now that is an easy thing to read 
and accept; but power to comprehend 
must result from a very extensive edu- 
cation, under the tuition of the hugest 
object-teaching the Creator ever set on 
foot in this world. It is easy to believe 
that a mountain range has been li(ted 
as high, or higher than the Matterhorn ; 
but the crucial question is, what has 
become of the rest of it? What 
force so mighty as to carry away huge 
mountains, and yet so quiet as not to 
topple down the splinter that remains ? 

You commence the a, b, ¢, of your 
education at Visp, Switzerland, or Cha- 
tillon, Italy. You see swift, tumultu- 
ous rivers, running freight trains that 
hever stop, and never get by on ex- 
press time and a fearful dewn grade, 
never encumbering the road by return- 
ing empty cars, and the whole unend- 
Ing train, for uncounted thousands of 
years, white as milk with powdered 
rock. And so it will carry freight from 
mountain to sea, as long as gravitation 
draws, and the sun returns, the empty 
trains along the upper air lines, 

You get a new text book on the same 
Subject, as you pass over acres of rock 
freshet, hundredsof feet deep, that some 
mountain torrent tore out of a gully 
and spread over the plain. Two days 
before I passed Frutigen, a swollen 


a 


| maciaiate torrent put its nose under a 


the mountain, pulverized it with its own 
weight, covered three farms, and buried 
a saw mill fifteen feet deep in ten min- 
utes. You never know when one of 
these stout fellows will rol] up his 
sleeves and go to work. I have seen 
in twenty different places where such 
shovelers have been at work this sum- 
mer, as would fill the Back Bay in twen- 
ty-four hours if they could be kept 
ateadily at it, under proper direction. — 
1 would contract to fill at $10 an acre, 
if | had one under my control. There 
is one feeder for the down freight train 
of the river. 

You go into a higher class in the 
same branch of education, as you walk 
along narrow valleys under precipices 
a few thousand feet high. There is a 
hundred or two feet of debris at the foot 
of the cliff. But outin the plain you 
see where these mountain Titans have 
been playing marbles, and left their 
little pebbles, ten, twenty orseventy-five 
feet in diameter, lying loose round the 
play ground. They drop them every 
year. You see some that have rushed 
down like thunderbolts this very sum- 
mer. Think of having one of these un- 
invited visitors hastily knock at your 
back door some dark night, and ask ad- 
mittance. There is no time to parley, 
and you can’t well refuse. The natives 
often put their houses in the lee of a 
great fellow in case another should fol- 
low the same track. 

But much of this material is too 
course for the rivers’ carrying. There 
must be some almost infinite mill to 
grind the grist to powder. Well, there 
is — hundreds of them. Some are twen- 
ty miles long, five miles wide, and seven 
hundred feet deep. They are greatly 
reduced from what they once were, but 
still they do a thriving business, and 
each one gives a river more rock dust 
than it ean carry. Of course I mean 
the glaciers. 

Now come about two thirds the way 
up the Matterhorn, full high enough for 
you or me, and finish your education. 
Perhaps you have sat in the lamented 
Powers’ studio at Florence, and seen the 
chips fly from the solid marble, and 
feature after feature of some friendly face 
appear. Here beamed a smile; there 
thought mounted its throne ; and every- 
where soul appeared. Alas, since the 
time of Pygmalion, itis only the soul of 
the worker. So I sit down here and 
see God working away at the Matter- 
horn. I hear the fall of the pieces 
chipped away. It is impossible to ap- 
proach many parts of the mountain, on 
account of the constant cannonade of 
rocks from above. You see what you 
take to be a well-trodden path to the 
summit — it isa well-trodden path from 
the summit. And such a valley of 
stones, broken from the steep sides, 
rushes down the path that you can 
scarcely cross between the shots. 

What becomes of the pieces? Look 
down on two sides, and afterwards on 
the third, and there are those immense 
ice mills ready to receive, carry, crush 
and deliver to the swift river all that 
eomes. Look at the northeast side. 
‘The Matterhorn glacier covers the first 
portion of the mountain base, where 
snow can linger. It does its best with 
the debris of that whole side. Then it 
delivers it over to the Zmut glacier for 
a second grinding. There is a grist 
that covers twenty square miles. But 
so thoroughly is its work done, that 
there is no terminal moraine at the 
lower end. The river can lift it all. 
Glance at the southeast side. There 
runs the Fuggen glacier, doing the same 
work. So onthe south side. There- 
fore the rivers never lack their burden ; 
therefore there is no accumulation of 
chips about the foot of the monument, 
or statue, not yet done. 

One might think this process would 
tend to flatness, and not precipitous- 
ness. Notso. Clear away the foot of 
a mountain, and the pressure of the 
superincumbent mass is so immense, 
that rock will not abide, but flies in 
splinters. Coal often leaps out like 
grape shot from the breast of a gallery, 
because it cannot endure the pressure 
of the mountain above. The lower 
down, the greater the pressure, and the 
greater the tendency to break away. 
Thusthe mountain is undermined. Then 
follows a breaking down of the cliffs 
above, and where a range of mountains 
stood sublime there only remains a 
solitary shaft. The rest is on the plains 
of Italy, Switzerland, and in the sea. 

Never shall I forget my first clear 
vision of its majesty and glory. It had 
rained dismally all night. But up in 
its upper airs the wind had driven the 
moist snow against its steep sides, and 
whitened it from summit to base. At 
nine o’clock Sunday morning, the en- 
folding clouds rolled away, and it stood 
out in the heavens above, without any 
visible support, white as an angel’s 
wing, pure and stable enough for the 
throne of God. I felt awed and almost 
afraid. For an hour or two the shift- 
ing clouds gave us visions of as much 
as we could bear, till we went to church 
and heard read the lesson of the day : **In 
His hands are the deep places of earth; 


the strength of the hills is His also.” 
COURMAYER, July 18. 





few million tons of rock, rolled it down |: 





ST. PAUL ON MARS HILL. 


BY HENRY BAYLIES. 


The address of St. Paul, reported in 
the 17th Chapter of the Acts, conse- 
crated Mars Hill a sacred mountain. 
The Court of the Areopagus would be 
unknown to the common reader, had 
not Paul, the astute lawyer, the elo- 
quent orator, the profound thinker, the 
Christian Minister, made it famous by 
his unequaled oration in defense and 
promulgation of the Christian faith. 

Often I had read this oration, and 
deemed it masterly ; but not till I stood 
on the very spot where Paul stood, and 
there read it again and again, did I be- 
gin to comprehend the fullness of 
meaning which those few words so 
glowingly express. Almost every 
thought and word were suggested by 
the objects around him, upon which his 
eyes fell while he spoke. On turning 
to the oration, as recorded in my pocket 
bible, I find almost every line, or words 
in every line, underscored; and I re- 
member that I made these marks on the 
spot, as I seemed to see in the temples, 
altars, statuary and scenery the very 
placers from which these thoughts were 
mined. If Demosthenes was indebted 
to the thrilling surroundings of his 
bema for somewhat of the power with 
which he moved the Athenian people, 
Paul, undoubtedly, was indebted, in 
part, to the same thrilling surroundings 
for the masterly eloquence of his ad- 
dress. 

So full is this oration of religious 
truth, and so dependent for its full ex- 
pression upon a knowledge of the 
place and surroundings, that [ will ven- 
ture a little upon a topographical illus- 
tration of Mars Hill. The hill is a 
rough, rugged, rocky crest, precipitous 
on three sides, and sloping on the west- 
erly end, which rises to the hight of 
about 250 feet above the plain of Attica. 
The surface of the hill is very rough, 
except in two places, near the eastern 
end, which are smoothed by the chisel, 
probably as a resting place for some 
small edifice, which, whatever its uses 
may have been, long ago fell to ruins. 
In the south-easterly part of the rocky 
crest are eighteen steps, two of which 
are nearly destroyed, cut in the living 
rock and leading from the ancient 
Agoratothe summit. Near the landing 
on the summit, a rectangular space is 
quarried out to the depth of perhaps 
eighteen inches, around three sides of 
which is a bench or seat cut in the rock. 
This is supposed to hav® been the wool- 
sack for the honorable Judges of this 
honorable court. In the ‘midst of 
Mars Hill” is a rough elevation of the 
rock, like a small rough boulder, about 
two feet higher than the surrounding 
surface, upon which, doubtless, Paul 
stood when he delivered his address. 

The summit of Mars Hill, upon which 
an audience could stand, hear, and see 
a speaker, standing where I have sup- 
posed Paul to have stood, is about 150 
feet long by about 90 feet wide. Ex- 
cepting the steps, the court area and 
bench, and the scarfing referred to, the 
summit of the Areopagus is rough as it 
came from the hand of the Creator. 
The rock is a sort of red variegated 
marble. A few daisies, and a running, 
thorny vine, constituted the vegetable 
productions of the summit. We walk 
up these steps, which St. Paul ascended 
more than 1,800 years ago, seek the 
‘* midst of Mars Hill,” and stand on 
Paul’s rough pulpit, which is the most 
suitable point from which he could ad- 
dress the Athenians who crowded the 
summit and gathered around the south-¢ 
erly and easterly base of the hill. 

Facing the seats of the judges of the 
Areopagus, Paul must have faced the 
Acropolis, which is east of the Areopa- 
gus, and is likewise a rocky crest 
about 100 feet higher than the Areopa- 
gus, and near to it. The Acropolis is 
still crowned with the exquisite gems 
of Grecian architecture, but in ruins. 
As it was then, Paul must have looked up- 
on the splendid Prophylea of the Acrop- 
olis, and upon the lofty and magnifi- 
cent statue of Minerva, the patron god- 
dess of Athens — at least her face, hel- 
met, shield and spear must have been 
seen above the Prophylea. On the 
right of the Propbyleea was the Temple 
of Wingless Victory, while within the 
walls of the Acropolis, and probably 
concealed from his view,stood the world 
renowned Parthenon, or Temple of Mi- 
nerva, the elegant Erechtheum,the most 
revered of all the sanctuaries of Athens, 
and other wonderful shrines. Looking 
a little to the right of the Acropolis, 
his eyes would fall almost upon the 
Theatre, Odeon and Stadium, while 
a little beyond, and concealed by the 
Acropolis, stood the then unfinished, 
though magnificent temple of Jupiter 
Olympus. 

A little further south, the Saronic 
Gulf spreads its deep blue waters, from 
which rises the bold Hgina. Sweep 
ing still to the right, past Museum Hill, 
St. Paul could have looked upon Sala- 
mis, and upon the ‘ rocky brow ” rising 
from the sea, where Xerxes sat while 
he reviewed the famous naval battle of 
Salamis, in which 480 Greek ships de- 
feated 1200 of Xerxes’. Nearer to him, 


‘the southerly side of the Areopagus, | 


was the temple of Mars, from whom the 
Hill took its name, he being the first 
person, according to Pausanias, who was 
| here tried on the charge of murder — 
the murder of Halirrhothius — from 
which the court acquitted him. Just 
below him, on the right or southerly 
side of Mars Hill, was the Agora, where 
he had discussed the novel doctrines of 
the Gospel. Across the Agora, not 
more than three minutes’ walk from 
where Paul stood, was the famous be- 
ma of Demosthenes, a platform cut 
from the living rock, and reached by 
stone steps, from which Demosthenes, 
Themistocles, Aristides, Solon and 
others addressed and aroused the Athen- 
ian people. Here, in the Agora, the 
people of Athens met ‘to tell or to 
hear some new thing,” and here was 
the principal street of Athens, the altars 
of the twelve gods, and the grand ap- 
proach to the Acropolis. 

Turning his eyes to the left of the 
Acropolis, St. Paul looked upon the 
ridge of Hymettus, the imposing 
vack-ground of the picture. Close at 
his left hand, at the northerly side of 
the east end of Mars’ Hill, was and is 
a deep fissure, or wide, long chasm, 
where stood, as is supposed, the Temple 
of the Furies, who were invoked to 
avenge the breach of filial duty, and 
were considered as the punishers of 
perjury. All around at his left, and 
close up to the very Hill of the Areopa- 
gus, nestled the ancient city, shadowed 
only by the Areopagus, upon which sat 
the court of highest authority, and the 
Acropolis, crowned and begemmed 
with temples of the highest sanctity. 
Lifting his eyes from the city far be- 
neath him,he saw the lofty, conical Lyca- 
bettus, rising abruptly, though grace- 
fully, from the plain of Attica; and be- 
yond, the rosy summit of Mt. Pentel- 
icus, from which, in faney, he may 
have looked down upon the mountain- 
circled plain of Marathon. Still fur- 
ther on his left, amidst the plain of 
Attica, now beautiful with its olives 
and vines, was the garden of the 
Academy, the favorite resort of Plato. 
Nearly behind him, rose the still ele- 
gant and magnificent Temple of The- 
seus, the founder of Athens, who, how- 
ever, shared with Hergules the henors 
of his shrine. 

[To be contimued.] 








HOW A LOG CABIN IS BUILT. 
BY PROF. HOLTON, 

A young friend has just showm me a 
very pretty picture of a log cabin, 
drawn entirely from imagination, and 
showing decided evidence that it was 
never copied from nature. It has led 
me to describe the process of build- 
ing one, as I have helped build a 
few, and have often seen comfort, hap- 
piness, piety, and refinement in them. 
More than a third of all the Methodist 
ministers in America have lived in one. 

In the first place, from fifty to a hun- 
dred logs are drawn together, mostly 
cut of two lengths, straight, and not too 
thick. As some logs will cut longer 
than others, the lengths of fitteen and 
twenty feet are easier to find than to 
muke a square house of 17-feet logs, 
because many desirable ones will full a 
litle short. These are disposed in four 
piles, on four sides of the place where 
the house is to stand, and in each pile 
half the butts are one way, and half to 
the other. Then the neighbors are 
called in, including two or three friends 
of the builder’s wife. These last bring 
»their cooking utensils, including pots, 
and broad, shallow, flat-bottomed, iron 
kettles, with covers on which coals can 
be laid. These are called ovens. In 
them are put biscuits, fresh pork, chick- 
ens, wild turkeys, beef, etc., of which I 
have a savory remembrance. 

‘The men first put down two of the 
longer logs opposite ach other, with 
both butts in the same direction, and the 
width of the house apart. Their ends 
generally rest on blodks. Eight or ten 
of the smaller ones afe laid upon these, 
with a flat spot cut on the butt of each, 
so that the upper surface of them all 
shall be tolerably level. The floor is to 
be laid on them. A *‘ saddle” is cut 
on each end of the first logs laid down ; 
this is two surfaces meeting like the two 
roofs of a building. In two shorter 
logs, which are the beginning of the 
end walls, notches are cut so as ex- 
uctly to fit the saddles. These make a 
joint, out of which the water will run. 
Two more side logs are next put on, 
the butts over the tips of the first. Sad- 
dies and notches are eut so freely as to 
let these logs almost touch those below 
them. If they really “ride” in any 
place, they are hewn'so that they will 
set at the corners, 

As the walls rise, and the work of 


+ rolling up the logs becomes harder, be- 


lated neighbors can drop in. Four nim- 
ble axes at the corners finish notches and 
saddles, which are partly cut on the 
ground. When high enough for the ceil- 
ing, another set.of logs is laid all 
along, for a chamber floor. The walls 
may still rise a few rounds, and then 
are put on two end logs that are five or 
six feet longer than those below them. 





and almost at his right band, resting on 


The next side logs are small, and not 


over those below them, 
out, and mark the place for the eaves. 
Each pair of end-logs is now shorter 
and shorter; the roof-poles are put 
upon them, so that the space between 
them is three or four feet, till the last 
short pair of end logs bears the ridge- 
pole. All hands now adjourn to sup- 
per. 

The only entrance to this log-pen is 
to crawl under the lower end logs, or 
climb in at the top. The next thing is 
to cut in the doors and windows. A 
log near the top of each opening is 
chopped till & saw can be put in, and 
the desired number of logs is sawed off 
in two places, and the openings are 
made. Stout flat pieces of wood are 
put at the sides, with a wooden pin 
running through them into each log, to 
hold them in place. Logs split open, 
and laid flat side up, may constitute 
the floor. These logs are called pun- 
cheons. Logs are cut five feet long, 
and split into broad flat pieces — 
** boards” — for the roof and ceiling. 
‘* Weight-poles” hold the roof on. 
‘* Shutters ” are made to the doors and 
windows. 

The fireplace and hearth are made 
from stones; the chimney is built of 
straight split sticks, laid as the walls 
of the house were, and the interstices 
filled with mud or mortar. The inter- 
stices between the log walls are filled 
with split wood-chinks; and lastly, as 
much mud is ‘‘daubed” in as can be 
made to stay there. Long before this 
the house is inhabited, and perhaps for 
an entire winter before daubing, or 
even chinking. Wooden pins are 
driven into the logs for shelves, and 
to hang things on. A few nails are 
quite convenient in making shutters for 
the doors and windows. If the family 
prospers, the time may come when one 
or two six-light sashes with glass will 
enable them to shut their door, and yet 
be able to see. 

Families often go West to retrieve 
their fortunes, and sometimes they suc- 
ceed without the loss of a life. But if 
they would endure half the privation 
and coarseness here, within four miles 
of the State House, they could recover 
themselves more quickly, more surely, 
and with less risk to body and soul. 
But a desire to carry the gospel to des- 
titute regions has carried many a circuit 
preacher and Presiding Elder into just 
such a log cabin, 





ON THE OCEAN. 
BY REV. JAMES MUDGE. 

Iam inclined to speak well of the 
Atlantic — on the whole. To be sure, 
it has some drawbacks; but then what 
has not? Seasickness, for example, 
ean hardly be considered a pleasant di- 
version (I think that is not putting it 
too strongly) ; indeed, it may safely be 
suid there is nothing intrinsically so 
small an ill which brings a person for 
the time so near the verge of despair — 
makes him so blue, so utterly wretched. 
It empties him not only of food and 
strength, but of all hopes and ambi- 
tions. When one’s own bowels appear 
to have acquired an antipathy to him, 
he can hardly help feeling that he has 
no friends left. The whole voyage pre- 
sents itself in no other aspect than as 
one prolonged agony. He comes to 
sympathize most thoroughly with the 
one who said there remained to him but 
a single purpose in life: to find and 
kick the man who wrote ‘“ A life on the 
ocean wave.” 

But after all, such feelings are only 
of short duration. In a day or two, all 
is changed; and the very person who 
was so exercised about the aforesaid 
anonymous author, will. probably find 
himself, as he lolls on the quarter-deck, 
some lovely night, humming the very 
lines he detested. In truth, there are 
few more thoroughly enjoyable things 
than a pleasant evening on the ocean. 
You lie in your easy-chair, feeling a 
perfect right to do nothing but muse; 
the ceaseless throb of the mighty en- 
gines underneath, and the long line of 
foam, mingled with the phosphorescent 
glow behind, tell that you are being 
driven eyer forward to your destination : 
the trusty stars look down upon the 
fickle waves; the quiet moon pours its 
mellow light upon the sparkling waters, 
stretching @ broad path of liquid splen- 
dor from the ship to the far horizon; 
the restless sea has calmed its turbu- 
lence till it se.ms scarcely more than 
an inland lake, and yet there is the 
added grandeur of naught but sea and 
sky; against the drifting clouds the 
huge sails flap and fill, and the dark 
wreaths of smoke spin lazily away into 
the distance; around on the deck are 
are various groups in pleasant conver- 
sation ; now the sound of music floats 
through the air; sometimes it is a col- 
lege chorus, sometimes a Christian 
hymn, or a song of the home circle. 
And so the tranquil hours speed on. 

We did not have many of these de- 
lightful evenings. Fogs hung persist- 
ently around us for a large part of our 
passage; and though, of course, there 
is really no danger on a Cunard 
steamer, yet the monotonous sounding 
of the fog whistle, blown every few 





minutes, and the anxious looks of the 


but further 





officers could but suggest unpleasant 
possibilities. By the way, what an ex- 
cellent plan it would be, if there were 
some such arrangement to avoid dan- 
gerous collisions between men of oppo. 
site ideas —if a whistle of some sort 
could be sounded, or a signal be given, 
to prevent people of contrary views 
from butting against each other with 
much damage of feelings ; for I suppose 
it is when people ge: into the fog, and 
are not at all sure of their own position, 
that they are most apt to attack their 
neighbors with unreasonable ferocity. 
By all means, let us have a mental fog 
whistle. We experienced no injury 
from the fogs, however, beyond some 
slight detention, and did not feel much 
alarmed, though perhaps we might 
have done so had we known that at that 
very time the steamer ‘‘ City of Wasb- 
ington” lay beating on the rocks of 
Nova Scotia, out of her course because 
of these same banks of mist. 

Ship-life, to a landsman, has many 
points of interest, acquaintance with 
which goes far to repay him fora few 
days of confinement within oaken walls. 
The discipline on board a Cunarder is 
similar to that in a man-of-war — very 
strict; and the quiet effectiveness with 
which everything is done — no loud or- 
ders, no hurry or confusion — im- 
presses you that the drlil has been per- 
fect. The officers seem to have little 
to do; the captain is a man of leisure, 
full of jovial remark as he passes pleas- 
antly about among his passengers; but 
every man on the ship is at his post, 
knowing well his duty, knowing also 
that any deviation from it will be swiftly 
punished. All things are promptly 
done; the meals (five a day regularly, 
and more if desired) are served elabo- 
rately and punctually, no matter how 
many are to be fed. Every half hour the 
ship's bell is struck to indicate the time. 

The sailors’ songs are a feature of no 
little interest. As they haul the great 
sails to their. places, standing at the 
ropes in a long row, a score or more of 
hardy tars, the leader strikes up and 
sings alone, with not unmusical voice, 
some rhyming story. After every line, 
they all join in right lustily, with a 
ringing chorus that is apt to tarry for 
many days in the memory of him who 
hears it, A vigorous pull on the rope 
at each bar of the chorus, answers in- 
stead of beating time; and thus the 
toilsome work is sweetened. These 
rough sailors have also a variety of 
rough games, which the passengers en- 


joy watching at a respectful distance, 


but which they would not find it so 
pleasant to participate in; and still less 
would they enjoy being ordered aloft, 
at the boatswain’s whistle, to hang 
on the yard ata dizzy hight, furling 
the flapping sail. The sailor leads 
a hard life that we may have our luxu- 
ries from for:ign climes, or go about 
the world on trips of pleasure. Do we 
always remember what is paid for our 
comfort? Still more forgotten proba- 
bly by the careless traveler, are the 
firemen way down in the bowels of the 
ship, working night and day between 
the long lines of great furnaces, in a 
heat that almost takes the breath, and 
does bring out floods of constant per- 
spiration. Thirty of them are there, 
ever feeding the mighty fires that call 
for fifty, seventy, eighty, tons of coal 
aday. And thus it always is, we could 
not help thinking. Hidden from obser- 
vation, too low down to be much seen 
of men, are the sweaty toilers, without 
whom society could not go happily on, 
by whom the wheels of great reforms 
are kept steadily moving. 

There is not much excitement or va- 
riety in a passage across the ocean. If 
a whale chances to spout near by, in- 
stantly the ery is in every mouth. And 
even the appearance of another vessel 
on the blank horizon calls for general 
remark. Occasionally a fellow voyager 
over the deep comes near enough to 
interchange signals. We learn each 
other’s name, with possibly a few more 
items of information, flags are dipped 
in courtesy, and we go our respective 
ways again. And do we much more 
than this in life? I found myself ask- 
ing. We mect, learn a few facts about 
each other, feel a pleasant interest, and 
interchange various courtesies; but 
after all, we sail on different courses, 
and in every variety of cratt, although 
perhaps to reach the same harbor at 
last. 

Of all our little excitements, I think 
the porpoises afforded as much delight 
as anything. They would throw them- 
selves out of the water with such beau- 
tiful curves, arching the distance from 
wavetowave, Their forms were so lithe 
and sleek, and motions so graceful 
and swift—now darting along just 
beneath the water, now leaping wholly 
out of it, seeming to sport, yet really 
outstripping our goodly steamer, that 
we were never tired of watching them. 
The sea gulls, too, that followed us in 
large numbers as we approached the 
coast, were very pretty. The bread 
that was thrown to them they would 
dart down eagerly into the water to 
get, and then skim and soar with steady 
pinion, or flap their long white wings 
with every variety of beautiful motion. 


The last two days of our voyage were 

much the best. The fogs were gone, 
and bright sunshine saluted us. People- 
had become sufficiently acquainted with 
each other to feel very much at home- 
together. All were in high spirits at 
getting so near the other shore. The- 
sea was calm, and even those who had 
suffered most from sickness, recovered 
now, and appeared on deck with cheer- 
ful faces. All things conspired to our 
comfort. And then the scenery of the 
Irish and Welsh coast. It was a de- 
lightful surprise to almost every one. 
We had not been expecting anything 
half so fine —had read no elaborate 
descriptions, heard no glowing eulo- 
gies. This, doubtless, added to our 
enjcyment; and we were also, it must 
be said, fairly hungry, after ten days of 
ocean, for just such a treat. The first 
Jand that met our longing eyes was the 
Skelligs, the scene of Jeau Ingelow’s 
story —a lonely island some distance 
from the coast; then isle after isle, and 
point after point of rocky headland 
came on in quick succession. 
The cliffs on this part of Ireland rear 
themselves against the sea with bold, 
precipitous front; the tops are covered 
with verdure; but the sides are 
scarred and gashed and seamed by 
many centuries of conflict with the ele- 
ments. The outlines of the hills were 
very striking, rolling along the horizon 
with every variety of contour, one 
range back of another, peak after peak, 
hight after hight. Above all were the 
clouds, with many changing colors, and 
below all, at the foot of the crags, beat 
and broke the ocean. It was a de- 
lightful panorama thus unrolled before 
us as the ship suiled by, giving us a 
point of observation ever new. I can- 
not pause now to write you a descrip- 
tion of it. Fastnet Rock, the harbor 
lights at Queenstown, where we landed 
some of our company at midnight, the 
stern, majestic grandeur of old Holy- 
head, the weird beauty of the dimly 
seen mountains of Wales, the sail up 
the Mersey to the dock at Liverpool, 
must all go unchronicled by this pen. 
Suffice it to say that we came safe to 
land, with many a pleasant recollection 
of the voyage, and many an anthem of 
praise to that divine Guardian who ha@& 
kept us so safely in the hollow of His 
hand while on the ocean. 





A LESSON FROM THE LIFE OF THE 
LATE LEWIS TAPPAN, 

The ruling characteristic of that il- 
lustrious hero of our late heroic age, 
Lewis Tappan, was the intensely strong 
hold with which moral considerations 
fastened upon him. It was the obliga- 
tions of religious duty that led him to 
break away from old and respectable 
associations, and to commit himself 
fully, at whatever hazard, to the then 
rising, but very odious anti-slavery 
movement. One circumstance con- 
nected with his career, calculated to 
show how that Providence sometimes 
makes our very persecutions work to- 
gether fur our good when we walk up- 
rightly, | have not seen alluded to in 
any of the late notices of his character 
and distinguished services. 

Such were the popular odium and 
hatred attaching to Mr. Tappan during- 
his early anti-slavery career; and such 
accordingly, the peril to which both his 
person and property were exposed, no 
insurance company in New York was 
willing to become responsible for the 
safety of his possessions. He was, 
therefore, compelled, as best he might, 
to insure in companies out of town. 
The consequence of this bit of petty 
persecution was, that when, with hun- 
dreds of others, Mr. Tappan saw his 
property swept away in the great New 
York fire, he recovered quite every dol- 
lar of bis insurance; while his more 
highly favored (?) neighbors, insured in 
the city, suffered heavy, and often dis- 
astrous Josses. R. H. H. 





CHIPS. 
BY J. H. 

In the course of my life I have heard 
a variety of sermons, some of which [ 
should label ‘‘ Heavenly Manna,” oth- 
ers ‘* Dry Goods,” others ‘ Very Dry 
Evils,” and others, ‘‘ Refined Extract 
of Sublime Atmosphere.” 
With bolts and locks we perhaps may 
so secure our dwellings as to sleep in 
safety; but no Christian can indulge 
in spiritual slumber without losing some 
of his precious jewels. 
While spiritual backsliding is like 
the consumption, doctrinal backsliding 
(departure from scripture doctrine), 
is like a disease of the bones. The 
weak back-bones and feeble knees of 
some modern teachers are indicative of 
trouble ahead. 
Christ promised that certain ones 
should “ know of His doctrine.” Saul 
was a student of the Scriptures, yet he 
knew not of His doctrine until, pros- 
trate, he cried, ‘‘ Lord, what wilt Thow 
have me to do?” 

Dews pale in the night; so some of 
heaven’s choicest mercies come during 
the night of affliction ; but we see them 





not till morning. 
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ROBERTSON AND THE SABBATH. 
BY REY. A. PRINCE, 

Nine editions of the sermons of 
Frederic W. Robertson have been is- 
sued in the United States. One of these 
sermons is entitled ‘‘ The Shadow and 
Substance of the Sabbath;” another, 
‘*The Sydenham Palace, and the Re- 
ligious Non-Observance of the Sab- 
bath.” On page 80, of Harper's edition, 
1870, the origin of the institution is 
thus given: ‘‘ The observance of one 
day in seyen, therefore, is purely Jew- 
ish.” The Old Testament records that 
God rested on, and also blessed-and 
sanctified the seventh day, twenty-five 
hundred years before the Jewish nation 
had an existence. The New Testament 
declares that the Sabbath was made for 
man. The statement that the institu- 
tion is ‘‘ purely Jewish,” seems alike 
incompatible with its date in the earlier, 
and its design in the later records. 

The character of the so-called Jew- 
ish Sabbath and of the Christian Lord's 
Day, is, on page 86, thus stated: ‘‘ The 
one is chiefly for the body—‘ Thou 
shalt do no manner of work ;’ the other 
is principally for the soul — ‘I was in 
the Spirit on the Lord’s Day.’” Now, 
we cannot admit what the above utter- 
ance implies, namely, that Moses was 
unmindful of the souls of men, and 
that Christ was indifferent as to their 
bodies. The provision for humanity is 
not, in either Testament, thus incom- 
plete or one-sided. Nor can we admit 
that the fourth commandment does ab- 
solutely forbid all labor on the Sabbath. 
Again and again Mr. R. affirms that it 
does; butit does not. The language 
does not require such an interpretation. 
** Six days shalt thou labor and do all 
ihy work ;” on the Sabbath ‘‘ thou shalt 
not do any work,” plainly any of * thy 
work” —!abor for your own imterest 
merely; or, in other words, the service 
interdicted on the seventh day is not all 
activity, but that which is enjoined on 
the other six days. 

Other scriptures will not admit of the 
interpretation of which Mr. R. tries to 
make so much. Our Lord declared 
that His\Father and Himself worked — 
that the priests in the Temple profaned 
the Sabbath, and were blameless — and 
that it was lawful to do good on the 
Sabbath days. We conclude that all 
Sabbath labor, tmperatively demanded 
either by the worship of God or the 
wants of mankind, is not owr work, but 
God's work, and may be done on God's 
Day without in the least infracting the 
fourth commandment. Our author 
could not have been ignorant of the 
above cited words of Christ; but he 
must have been unmindful of them, for 
they are fatal to his exposition of 
the Sabbath law. 

Nor is it true that the Sabbath was 
** chiefly for the body.” Holiness bas 
its seat in the soul; it is the source and 
spring of true rectitude in the life. 
Now, the main, the earliest complete 
injunction of the statute is to keep the 
Sabbath holy. All that it afterward en- 
joins is subordinate to this—a con- 
dition, rather than the essence of its 
proper observance. Mr. R. does not 
quote this all important clause. To 
have done so would have well nigh 
spoiled both his sermons. 


Mr. R. further insists, that ¢f the 
fourth commandment is still binding, it 
not only ordains ‘‘ no manner of work,” 
but also ‘‘the sanctification of the 
seventh day, and not the first.” And 
again, page 84, ‘‘ having altered the 
seventh day to the first, I know not 
‘why one in seven might not be altered 
to one in ten.” These quotations as- 
sume that the change from the seventh 
to the first day was wrong, and also 
that to vary the order of observance is 
equivalent to changing the proportion 
of time. Let us first examine the second 
of these assumptions. A servant is put 
in charge of a farm, and directed to 
carry to the owner every seventh bush- 
el of wheat that the fields produce. 
The tenant thinks that it would be more 
respectful to serve his landlord before 
he does himself, and therefore sets apart 
the first bushel, instead of the seventh. 
Please observe that this is not done 
with a view to escaping work, or gain- 
ing any other advantage to himself. 
The grain is measured by the same 
standard, and carried with the same 
frequency as before. In the case of the 
Sabbath, the first day comes as often, 
and lasts as long as the seventh; those 
that keep it neither gain one moment of 
time, nor save a single act of service 
by their course. The essence of the 
command is to keep holy one day in 
seven. The order of reckoning is at 
most but an incident. To confound 
things so unlike, even if there existed 
no warrant for observing the first day, 
and no difficulty in ascertaining the 
precise period of the seventh, seems 
both unfair and misleading. 

The accepted arguments for keeping 
the Lord’s day need not here be cited. 
They are such as to satisfy ninety-nine 
in one hundred of the Christian world. 
Christ early met with, and approved 
those that on the first day of the week 
gathered in His name; He still meets 
with and approves them. 


The difficulties that attend this sub- 
ject claim a little more space. Dura- 
tion is steadily flowing; the earth is 
constantly revolving. Now, to adjust 
precise periods of passing time to given 
localities in space upon a moving body, 
and to do this so as to uniformly pre- 
serve chronological identity all around 
the world, would require extremely 
nice calculations; and in the case of 
those that traverse the earth, crossing 
meridians of longitude, the difficulties 
will be greatly increased. Some inter- 
esting illustrations upon these matters 
are furnished by discussion, either con- 
4ained in, or elicited by, a book entitled 


* 


“*Tour Around the World in Twenty- 
four Hours,” lately written by oneFrench 


philosopker and criticised by another: 
A few of these illustrations may “here 
be cited. They are simple, andsome of 


them familiar facts : : 

Leave Paris Thursday noon, and go. 
around the world via Brest, New York, 
San Francisco and Yeddo, making 15 
degrees of longitude every hour, andat. 
whatever place you inquire the time, 
they will tell you it is Thursday, 12 
o'clock, M. They will continue to do 
this until you return to Paris. But 
once there, a man on the other side of 
a board fence will tell you, and tell you 
truly too, that it is Friday noon. By 
one method of reckoning, your voyage 
has consumed twenty-four hours; by 
another, it has not oceupied one mo- 
ment. 

A second fact is, that to sail around 
the world to the dust, gains a day; and 
to sail to the west, loses a day. A third 
fac. is, that in the administration of 
governments, and in the business of 
life, the singular things above cited are 
recognized, and the emergencies they 
occasion are carefully provided for. 
For example: a day’s extra rations 
is furnished to the ships of the French 
navy, which, leaving Europe, double 
the Cape of Good Hope ; while a day’s ra- 
tions is withheld from yessels rounding 
Cape Horn. The point for making the 
days agree, has, through an internation- 
al convention, been fixed at the meri- 
dian of Manilla. Captains of vessels 
are of course sometimes compelled to 
change the dates in their log-books. 
This also is done under a rule and at a 
certain meridian. 

[To be continued. ] 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHRISTIAN JOURNALISM. 
‘“‘THE PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE 
SWORD.” 

Christian civilization orders swords 
to the rear; pens to the front! Tongue 
and pen are gradually changing in rela- 
tive importance; the one decreasing, 
the other as certainly increasing. A 
high Christian civilization demands the 
pen. Oratory reaches a few hundreds; 
the able and eloquent writer, thousands 
and even millions. The most important 
literary question, to-day, is Christian 
Journalism, which not only keeps up 

with, but leads a progressive world. 

The great want is not ecclesiastical 
writing, but that governed and inspired 
by the spirit of the Divine Teacher. 
Indeed, there should seldom be an 
article religious in form, but always so 
in principle and spirit. Thata religious 
periodical shouid have a specific style, 
isa great mistake. It should simply 
have the very best literary style. 
Making many books implies many 
writers ; but surely there are not many 
writers who have the peculiar gifts and 
graces to enter the work of journalism. 
The Christian Church ought to have 
produced a Raymond, a Bennett, a 
Greeley. Though the Times, the Her- 
ald and the Tribune may be ably con- 
ducted, and command a wide influence, 
yet first-class readers feel to exclaim— 

** O for a touch of a vanished band, 

And the sound of a voice that is still!’ 


Without approving or disapproving 
the gentlemen named, we simply say 
that Horace Greeley made the Tribune ; 
we cannot think of it without thinking 
of him. It was Mr. Greeley put 
through steam-presses, and flying over 
steamboat and railroad lines, and along 
telegraph wires, through the length 
and breadth of this land. Some can 
never see the difference between words 
and ideas, nor distinguish between 
spilling ink and wasting paper and the 
high and holy work of so writing as to 
move the world te a higher piace of 
thought, a purer atmosphere for the 
soul’s breathing, and a holier inspira- 
tion in all of life’s great work. Too 
often a blessed sameness drags its 
weary length along. It is in vain to 
say that there must be line upon line, 
and that the people ought to read such 
matter. Your smartest young women 
and young men do no such thing. 

There are periodicals devoted to the 
highest themes known to man. If we 
had the choice of reading them through 
life, or of going inside the walls of a 
prison, without crime, we would be 
sorely tempted to accept the latter. 
Their repetitionary dullness is enough 
to start the perspiration on an iceberg. 
The plan of the whole thing is still 
radically wrong. There are too many 
papers, and too few employed in them. 
The demand is not for more space but 
more brains. Who expects one, . or 
even two or three persons, to build a 
ship, or run extensive steamboat lines ? 

But, says one, all passable writers in 
the Churches should help the editor. 
Well, he might have to cry out in an- 
guish of spirit, “save me from my 
friends.” Just here is one of the most 
lamentable mistakes in this all impor- 
tant question. The editorial life should 
be a profession —a mission to this re- 
deemed world. The person should be 
almost a monomaniac. And as a pro- 
fession it shouldbe well paid. You 
have no more reason to ask a man or 
woman to write for nothing, than you 
have to ask them to build a thousand 
miles of railroad without compensation. 
A live person, in order to write, must 
buy books and periodicals of the higher 
character, and read them too; and this 
takes money and time. Let them put 
their very best work into Christian 
journalism ; net write down, but up to 
the people. Any one will understand 
a clear, powerful, pointed, pithy, racy 
article. Dr. Cuyler is read and under- 
stood by the millions. 

Some seem to think that dullness is 
piety. As they increase in dull plati- 
tudes, they think they are growing in 





grace; certainly, they have reached a 


very high perfection. Persons should 
not be admitted because of their repu- 
min other directions+-in 

cases, a mere fictitious 
beeause of their place 
Boston, NewYork, Chiéay 
San Francisco, *éte., have 
per cent. of ordinary mortals. 
ay have reputation in oth 

nd yet have no adaptation to journal- 
ism, especially Christian journalism. 
If anything should be instinct with life, 
it is a religious paper. 

Another evil under the sun, is a dead 
level. Even thunder-storms in the Gulf 
Stream make no impressions and create 
no sensations, except abdominal, be- 
cause they are so common; the thun- 
ders roar and the lightnings flash all 
the time. There should be Niagara 
Falls, mountains, earthquakes, torna- 
does, whirlwinds, etc. — not bald and 
barren mountains, but mountains wet 
with the dews of heaven, und radiant 
with the light of eternity; not simply 
a foaming, frothy Niagara, but real 
ones. How much purer the atmos- 
phere, and how much easier the 
breathing after a tremendous thunder- 
storm. So in the mental and moral 
world. How many are dying of suffo- 
eation! We should not tone down, but 
up. God is just as partial to earth- 
quakes as He is to the mild sun-light, 
or even the still gentler starlight — to 
Niagara’s awful voice, as to an angel's 
whisper. As ‘‘ nature abhors a vacu- 
um,” so the God of nature abhors same- 
ness, and things neither cold nor hot. 


Perhaps the most difficult work in 
Christian journalism is paragraphs, 
iiems and general reporting. This de- 
partment might be made the most inter- 
esting and profitable part of the paper ; 
but only by first-class talent and expe- 
rience. It is thought by some that any 
common writer will do for a paragraph- 
ist, itemist or reporter; just as too 
many think any one can give the first 
lessons in music, or any other branch 
of an education. The writers for these 
departments should catch the salient 
points, photograph the living scene, 
and set them on fire with their genius 
and piety. Here tame writing is dread- 
ful. Too much we meet with impresses 
one that there was a special effort to 
press the life out of it, if it ever had 
any, and then forward it as food for the 
Chureh. A Christian journal should 
possess wit, sareasm, irony, and all 
kindred good things. 





* A little wit, now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 

The Bible is not without it. No book 
that lacks it, willlive— or ought to. It 
should play over human productions as 
chain-lightning plays over the clouds. 
What if some one, now and then, is 
killed by the lightning or the wit? 
Some do more by their death than by 
their life. Like the old man’s case, 
whose wife had died, they can have an 
** interesting funeral.” 

Christian journalism should have a 
still higher motive. Too often the 
money idea overshadows everything 
else. Of course there must be money, 
and economy in its use, as a Christian 
duty. But while a good margin is 
made, financially, by publishing what 
ean be obtained for about nothing, we 
are losing our hold on first-class minds 
and hearts, and pay too dear for the 
whistle. I know a good showing on 
the ledger is eye-salve to some persons ; 
but how about the ledger of minds and 
of hearts? And how about the great 
account above? We must put more 
money into our religion, into the heads 
of the people. What splendid sums 
for churches!—- what small amounts 
often to help to qualify persons to fill 
the pulpits! To make money is only 
of a very secondary importance in 
Christian journalism. No Christian 
paper should yield any profit in money. 
If the circulation runs up to a hundred 
thousand, put every dollar into the 
paper, and run it up to two hundred 
thousand. The idea of supporting 
superannuates by our papers is an un- 
mitigated humbug, that ought to be 
abated. What would you think of an 
army of men marching to battle, each 
one with a coffin on his back. Let the 
men and women who have been con- 
verted to God through the labors of 
these noble men, support them. God 
has blessed them so since their conver- 
sion, that they can afford to do it. 

A Christian journal should be radical 
and progressive, in the most earnest 
sense of those words — full of point, 
pith, snap and fire. It should revel 
amidst all the living questions of the 
day and of the world. There is no 
question in science, art, literature, etc., 
that it ought to avoid ; but labor to con- 
vince the world that all real science, 
art, literature, with all other real truths 
in the universe of God, are facts of one 
stupendous whole — the whole of God's 
eternal truth, necessary to the highest 
and best development of man, the 
noblest work of the Great Creator. 
This work does not wanf men or 
women who have only eyes in the back of 
their heads,and are always looking back- 
ward ; but men and women of the living 
present and glorious future. It requires 
persons of one work —all their work, 
as conductors of papers, not bestow- 
ing their best work on something else. 

When a person is employed for so 
important a work asa conductor of a 
Christian journal, it should absorb all 
his attention and interests. As a rule, 
he should not preach, dedicate church- 
es, lecture on temperance, and so on; 
but work, work, day and night, with 
all his might on his journal. In one 
point of view, at least, it is more im- 
portant than preaching with the tongue ; 
he has the larger audience ; it is preach- 
ing in the best sense. I have no doubt 
if Paul were now alive he would be 
editing the Christian Advocate, because 
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care for the young converts. It is sup- 
posable that at sometime during the 
year there will be made an extra effort 
to win hearts to Christ, and this as a 
general thing, results in the awakening 
and conversion of souls: 

In answer to the question, then, we 
say they must be put under a regular 
system of religious drill — drilled into 
the marching tread of the army of the 
Lord. They must shoylder responsi- 
bilities, be put in the ranks, and learn 
to handle the instruments of our holy 
warfare. They are raw recruits, and 
need to be taken out alone occasionally, 
and receive direct instruction. Many 
of them are from the ranks of sin, full 
grown, and have long trained with the 
legions of night. They will expect 
something to do. They will not be 
content to settle down and sing all day 
long, *‘ I'm glad salvation’s free.” If it 
is free to enjoy, it is free to use. 

They must he given work. The pas- 
tor is the general, directing the ener- 
gies of the spiritual ranks. The main 
body of the Church is sickly because of 
inaction. The more the arm of strength 
is used, the stronger it will be; the 
more thoroughly the young converts 
are inbued with the spirit of holy zeal, 
the more efficient will they become. 
They are not insensible to the fact of 
their worth. The church made vigor- 
ous efforts to win them to the cause of 
Christ, and the zeal of the older Chris- 
tians is fresh in their memories. The 
strong erying and tears at their spirit- 
ual birth have not been forgotten. 

But what shall we do? is asked by 
the church. We have our class and 
prayer meetings, our love feasts and 
the usual means of grace; how better 
can we arrange for them than we have, 
during the long past? We answer, our 
danger lies just by the side of our 
strength. We have many valuable ap- 
pliances, but if we rest in these we soon 
fall into forms and ceremonies without 
the vital power. How many of our 
prayer meetings would capture a soul 
for Christ? Are they not far too cere- 
monial, too much alike as to order of 
exercises? One dear brother prays 
over his grievances till they become 
chronic, and the tinge of sadness touches 
all hearts. The young convert is there, 
and says in heart, ‘‘ well! I too will 
soon be like them; I am coming to it; 
but O, I wish the church was steadily 
in a holy flame of sacred love.” 

Now from these formalities we must 

depart. One hymn, four stanzas long, 
a few verses from scripture, a prayer 
by the leader, and then the meet- 
ing declared opened, is not always 
best. Our German brethren sometimes 
sing for an hour, hymn after hymn, in 
rapid succession ; then engage in prayer 
full of vigorous life. Scripture is al- 
ways good; it ought to be read or re- 
peated .in all religious gatherings; but 
to simply read a chapter, it may be dis- 
jointed and in many different para- 
graphs, is not always wise. Better 
take a paragraph or a theme for medita- 
tion. 
Use the new order of the Praying 
Bands. They know the power of prayer, 
and they use it with good effect. Have 
a regular evening in the church, if pos- 
sible, for them, and then have outposts ; 
let there be a leader selected from the 
young converts, and an assistant leader, 
who may be an old member; a secre- 
tary to record the time, place, number 
in attendance, and any good evidences 
that may be developed. These three 
officers may be an executive commit- 
tee to determine the time and places of 
meetings. Praying bands are dcing 
much good now in the East, and they 
are equally needed in the West. 

Again, recognize the young converts. 
When you meet them, be sure to let them 
know that you are mindful of them. 
This is not to apply to pastor alone, but 
to the members of the church also. 
Their old chums in sin have not entirely 
forsaken them, and by secret intrigues 
will use many efforts to get them back 
into their old ways. Thus the young 
converts feel a great loss of personal 
attention. They may be fully aware 
that the church is the true way, but the 
rounds of sin are yct a source of tempt- 
ation. The social element in our church 
is not fully developed. We have many 
interesting meetings, but we often look 
with doubt at a gathering of the young 
people. The remark is, ‘‘they will 
eut up so;” ‘“‘there is too much 
levity ;” ‘‘it drives away religious im- 
pressions.” To this we answer, we 
have more faith in our holy Christianity 
than that. When the church parlors 
ean be thronged with buoyant life; 
when the church rides upon the waves 
of joy, and the song full of Christian 
cheer blends the expressions of happi- 
ness as the murmur of conversation 
runs around, then will our churches be 
more attractive than the gilded saloons 
and the dance houses of death and sin. 








LETTER FROM ST. JOHN. 
Sr. Joun, N. B., July 12, 1873. 
A minister writing on railways for a 
religious journal may seem ‘strange; 
but the relation of the railways of the na- 
tions to civilization and to Christianity 
must be evident to every intelligent 
person. If blessings were pronounced 
on the man who invented sleep, how 
much more should blessings be show- 
ered on the one who invented railroads, 
and thereby aroused the sleepy ages. 
It is proposed in this letter to con- 









North American Railway to the inter- 
ests of Maine and New Brunswick in 


Aroostook road to a 
Bangor eye are obyious. This northern 
county of Eastern Maine is five times as 
large as Rhode Island, and two thirds 
the area of New Hampshire. The ideas 
which many entertain of Maine in gen- 
éral; and Aroostook in “particular, are 
very amusing to one familiar with the 
State. When we aver that there are 
whole townships of level land in Aroos- 
took, perfectly free from rocks, every 
inch of which, when cleared, can be 
ploughed, and that it is equal to any” 
land in the United States, many eyes 
will be opened with astonishment. Per- 
sons who have stepped into the county 
only as far north as Houlton, though 
they may have seen many good things, 
and a village of six churches, have not 
seen the garden of Aroostook. I know 
whereof I testify, having made thirteen 
trips through the county with horse 
and buggy and horse and sleigh, one 
of these extending up the St. John to 
Grand Falls. You will have then 150 
miles of railroad running through a 
country that only needs to be tickled 
with the hoe to make it laugh with a 
harvest. If Bangor once secures the 
trade of this region it can never be lost, 
for the simple reason that there never 
can be a successful competitor. Now 
mark that the European and North 
American Railroad affords sixty miles 
of this line from Bangor into the Aroos- 
took; and the other fact, that this line 
must ever remain a road from a fertile 
and immense territory info Bangor, and 
not simply through the city. 

Again, the route now is from St. 
John to Mattawamkeag, and thence 
through Bangor to the Kennebec, and 
on to Danville Junction, where you 
connect with the Grand Trunk for Can- 
ada and the Northwestern States. 
With a road starting from Mattawam- 
keag and running to the foot of Moose- 
head Lake, thence to Lake Megantic, 
thence to Richmond in Canada (or 
some other point, if you please), you 
have a direct line from St. John to Can- 
ada and the northwest of our own coun- 
try; and passengers from Europe and 
the Provinces, going to Canada, Chica- 
go, ete., would save immensely in dis- 
tance and expense. This is not all. 
Passengers and freight from the West 
or Canada for many parts of Maine 
and for New Brunswick, would leave 
the Grand Trunk at Richmond, Cana- 
da, and come across to Moosehead 
Lake, and down the Kennebec valley, 
or to Dover and the Penobscot valley, 
on through to the Provinces. There 
are now steamboats on the lake, which 
is forty miles long ; and in coming time 
there may be a railroad from the head 
of the Jake into northern Maine. The 
road from Mattawamkeag to the foot of 
the lake, will pass through the centres 
of Penobscot, Piscataquis and Franklin 
counties, opening them for settlement, 
and for business generally. Maine, 
certainly, ought to favor this road. 

But will not Bangor oppose it ? There 
is no reason why they should. The idea 
of compelling the European and Pro- 
vincial travel to pass through Bangor, 
is like the attempt to force water up 
hill. What special benefit to Bangor to 
have European travel pass through it? 
Let them help build the Aroostook Rail- 
road, and thereby promote their own 
real interests, 

It is one hundred and twenty miles 
from Bangor to McAdam Junction, 
which is six miles east of the State line. 
From this junction to Calais is about 
thirty miles—to St. Andrews, over 
forty miles; thence to Eastport, some 
fifteen miles by steamboat. From Mc- 
Adam to Fredericton Junction is forty 
miles ; thence to Fredericton City, thirty- 
two miles. Or you can go through to 
St. John, and take the steamters seventy 
miles to Fredericton, where you will 
take other steamers for Woodstock, 
favelve miles from Houlton, and con- 
tinue your pleasant journey to Grand 
Falls, on the upper St. John. Or, go 
from Fredericton Junction.to Frederic- 
ton, down the river in boat to St. John, 
thence to Eastport by steamer; and so 
on to Portland and Boston, if you like 
the water. Eastport and Lubec have 
beautiful scenery. 

If you desire it, and I can get the 
facts, I may write you a brief letter on 
the European and North American Rail- 
way, east of the city of St. John, and 
its connection with the business of the 
maritime Provinces. Whatever faults 
of man may be involved in railroading, 
there can be no doubt that God is in 
these great lines of international com- 
munication, which are closer ties among 
the nations. 

E, A. HELMERSHAUSEN. 


Our Social Meeting. 


“R. H. H.” thus speaks on 
READING SERMONS. 


The editorial utterances of the HEr- 
ALD recently, upon this subject, 1 think 
were, in the main, sound; and vet [ 
would have the ground taken a little 
broader. Without a doubt, the true, 
the ideal method of pubiic speaking is 
what is termed the extemporaneous. 
Yet when this method of preaching is 
urged, should it not always be with the 
distinct understanding that this is by 
no means the only effective, or allowa- 
ble method of pulpit address? Let our 
preahcers be admonished that their 
usual, customary, every-day style of 
preaching be the extemporanecus; but 
why not admit, at the same time, that 
there may — nay, that there will, in all 











sider the relation of the European and 


probability, be times when in order to 
















do justice to the theme or to the ocea- 
sion, the discourse will have to be read. 
j y there is a wide circle of 
ntly fit to be treated upon 
, which yet must be rigidly 
pied. except it be un- 
the preacher is at liberty, 
to write and read his 
“The editor admits that 
d. sermons read which 
m through and through. 
ould he have been willing 
go the pleasure and profit of lis- 
tening to those sermons rather than to 
hare had them read? That's the point. 
Why be so unwilling toadmit, as many 
seem to, that there are various ways of 
preparing and delivering sermons? A 
man may write and read ; he may write 
and memorize the whole, .or in, part; 
he may write part, and extemporize 
part —a very good way sometimes. A 
man may memorize his sermons men- 
tally, altogether or in part; or he may 
master his matter, and leave the Jan- 
guage to be supplied upon the spur of 
the moment. He may at different 
times, just according to the circum- 
stances, according to the nature of the 
theme or the occasion, adopt either of 
these various methods of preparation 
and delivery. Let this main point be the 
be sure to have something to say, and 
then to say it in the most effective, im- 
pressive and telling manner possible. 
A really earnest man will usually speak 
effectively any way. Asa rule, how- 
ever, I cordially endorse all you say as 
to the. importance of speaking to the 
people without the intervention of pa- 
per. 


eschewed I 
derstood: 





THE GREAT QUESTION. 

The question of Jesus to Peter, ‘ lov- 
est thou me?” is addressed tous. What 
response to this heart-searching ques- 
tion? What is your judgment of your- 
self? Conscious of an inward prompt- 
ing to do His will, an earnest esire to 
obey and please Him in all things, de- 
lighting in the privilege of serving Him, 
and manifesting it in your daily life, 
can you say, Thou knowest all things; 
Thou knowest that [love Thee? Then 
may you go on your way rejoicing, 
from strength to strenyth in holiness. 
Keep yourself in the love of God, look- 
ing for His merey unto eternal life. 
Does conscience reprove? Does your 
heart condemn? Have you been diso- 
bedient, and feel depressed with a sense 
of it? . Fly to the cross of Christ; seek 
in earnest prayer forgiveness and re- 
newal of His love. Defer not an hour 
this important matter. 

The practical exhibition of love to 
the Saviour is a great want of the times. 
Then will souls be won to Him. How 
often is Christ wounded in the house of 
His friends. How frequently are pro- 
fessions of love belied — professed fol- 
lowers found in circumstances incon- 
sistent with their professioh. Do you 
engage in any business on which you 
cannot ask His blessing? Are you 
found at the card-table, or do you min- 
gle in the giddy dance, attend the thea- 
tre, and enjoy the vain pleasures of 
those who trifle with the sacredness of 
religion? How will you regard this, 
when ‘ death’s decisive hour is near?” 
You are strengthening the impenitent in 
their neglect of religion. In the light 
of the Judgment, weigh well this mat- 
ter. ‘*My soul, come not into their 
secret ; unto their assembly, mine honor, 
be not thou united.” 

To many well meaning professors of 
godliness may be said, What do ye 
more than others? Ye are friends to 
the friendly; love them that love you. 
Do not even the publicans the same?” 
Your obligation to Christ requires you 
to do more — to love the unthankful, to 
love your enemy, to forgive from your 
heart, if ye have aught against any. 
Christian morality far exceeds the con- 
ventional morality of the world. We 
are to maintain good works, be zealous 
of them, and keep unspotted from the 
world. Do you seriously ask, Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do? 

To some Christ said, I know you thet 
you have not the love of God in you. 
Reader, does He say this to you? Noth- 
ing can supply its loss. With all your 
talents, influence, position, you need a 
heart renewed in the image of God. All 
in heaven love Him; saints on earth 
love Him; you may love Him too. 
Seek Him while He may be fouad. Be 
w ise to-day. é 

‘* Experience” says, of 

A LOCAL PASTORATE. 


Methodist itinerancy is an ‘‘ up hill 
work,” and needs a stationary engine 
at the top, as well as a moving one. 
I have noticed our deficiencies many 
years, and the cause of the loss of pro- 
bationers. ‘* Nursing” fathers and 
mothers are died out, and local preach- 
ers are ‘‘ not wanted ” in New England, 
it would seem. But somebody is wanted, 
or our system will fall. How shall we 
perfect it? Ifchurch members are no 
longer ‘‘ workers,” we must have some- 
body to do the work specially assigned 
to them. The new minister is not go- 
ing to do it till he has been * intro- 
duced.” Who is going to introduce 
him? Now, all begin ‘* with one con- 
sent, to make excuse;” and the Con- 
ference year expires thus. 


Our old friend, so peerless in histori- 
cal as well as general lore, whose voice 
has been heard in our social circle so 
rarely of late, is gladly welcomed 
again, though on a topic so fraught 
with pain to him: — 


I was much interested in your timely 
and well written article on the earl 
marriage of ministers. The fact is 
simply amazing; it has no parallel in 
any other department of society ; it is 
a thing by itself; it stands alone; and 
is anything but complimentary to the 
Protestant ministry. Indeed, it is its 
opprobrium —a shame and disgrace. 
The whole of the Catholic clergy are 
celibate; and the early Methodist 
preachers in the country, who laid the 
foundations deep and broad of our 
great and honored Church, were nearly 
so. The Virginia Conference, as late 
as 1804, had but four married men. 
But for this great fact, Methodism 
would have been but a feeble thing. 
A married ministry, in the beginning, 
could never have built it up, and our 
late Centenary, so glorious and impor- 
tant in its character and results, would 
have been a mere fiasco. 

But now, men whose especial duty it 
is to pr enforce, illustrate and 
honor their Master’s great doctrine of 
self-denial, one of the leading terms of 
salvation (Luke ix. 33), are the very 
last to do it in this matter! How is the 
kingdom of God to be built up, the 
truth extended, souls saved, all the 
wants of a dying world to be met, the 
millennium finally introduced, and the 
word of propuesy to receive its fulfill- 
ment in this way? (Isaiah v. 10.) Of 
1,400,000,000, who nhabit this globe, 
not more than 12,000,000, after eight- 
een centuries of labor, are real Chris- 
tians! 

I entered the itinerant work in 1832, 
and remained single for five years. 








The-first two-of these "years, I got $75 
ayear as salary — but_little more than 
enough to buy my books; but as these 
I mostly borrowed, I got along very 
well. Is there no remedy for this evil, 
of which you so'Joudly and justly com- 
plain? Ask our theological professors ? 
S. W. CoGGEsHALL. 
A young pastor speaks on the other 


side next week. 


Our Book Cable. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 

The quarterlies are out with rather more 
than their usual promptness. They exhibit 
none of the lassitude of the season; their 
papers having been prepared, doubtless, in 
the cooler months of the year. Some of 











|) them afford full vigorous enough reading for 


dog-days. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra opens with a 
very warm eulogy by, Rey. Mr. Abbott, of 
Watertown, of ‘‘Calvin and Calvinism,” 
with a very kindly reference to Arminian 
Methodism. Mr. Cobb, of Chiltonville, has 
an elaborate exposition of the Atonement, 
founded upon an exhaustive analysis of the 
Hebrew terms embodying it in the Old Tes- 
tament. Prof. Bascom gives an appreciative 
review and criticism of Mr. Mulford’s orig- 
inal and profound treatise, entitled “ The 
Nation.” Mr. A. W. Tyler, of New York, 
presents a second paper upon “ Paul’s Pan- 
egyric of Love.” Dr. Cowles, of Oberlin, dis- 
eusses the authorship of that portion of 
Isaiah from the fortieth to the sixty-sixth 
chapter. He meets with much force of ar- 
gument the later attacks of neological criti- 
cism upon the prophetic character of the 
book, and the assumption that its authorship 
is by one who lived after the records of the 
prophecy had been fulfilled. Prof. Park con- 
tinues his admirable papers upon preaching, 
considering in this number the structure of 
asermonand the text. The final article is 
a short sketch of John Reucblin, by Rey. s. 
Merrill. The Book Table is limited, but 
able and discriminating. 


The New Englander has for its first arti- 
cle a very pleasant sketch of Joel Barlow, 
the first purely literary man of the Republic 
whose productions were appreciated in Eu- 
rope. His fame stands chiefly upon his 
memorable poem, entitled “The Cojum- 
biad.’” His European reputation enabled 
him, as representative of his country, to per- 
form many valuable services during the 
years just preceding the war of 1812. He 
died in December of that year, while pros- 
ecuting his work as Minister Plenipotentiary 
to France. Two seasonable articles, one 
upon Iowa College, and the other upon the 
question of State and religious colleges, cover 
some of the most interesting educational 
topics of the hour, as related to the higher 
education of our youths. Mr. Borden P. 
Browne continues his searching criticism of 
Herbert Spencer’s philosophy, having sud- 
denly secured to himself a name in the 
world of letters by his previous papers, 
Prof. Avery, of Iowa Coliege, presents an 
interesting paper upon ‘* Popular Songs 
among the Davidian Nations.” Dr. Wool- 
sey considers, in his calm, convincing way, 
“The Treaty of 1871” — this being his third 
article upon this topic. Very pleasantly 
written and profitable reminiscences of that 
great biblical scholar and eminent Christian, 
Moses Stuart, are given by Mrs. Cornelius, 
while the editor, Wm. L. Kingsley, has a 
very sharp and animated review of John 
Morley’s effort to apotheosize Voltaire and 
Rousseau, making them the great apostles 
of the “ Brotherhood of Humanity’ —a 
new form of religion about to rise on the 
ashes of Christianity! The paper is able, 
and full of point. The book notices are not 
numerous, but good. 

The Baptist Quarterly has seven papers, 
presenting a good variety, Its first is an 
effort of Dr. Chaplin to show that the Pil- 
grims, as well as the Puritans, exhibited the 
proscriptive spirit of their times — the for- 
mer having, of late, come to receive consid- 
eruble credit for toleration at the expense of 
the latter. Dr. H. L. Wayland has a very 
readable sketch of the life and labors of 
Mr. Thomas Brassey, the great English rail- 
road constructor, involving the discussion of 
the question of labor and capital. <A dis- 
eussion of the dual, as distinguished from 
the tripartite theory of man, by J. E. Wells, 
follows. Dr. Johnson, of Newark, has a 
timely paper upon “The Temptation of 
Christ.” Darwinism inevitably receives its 
quarterly blow — this time from Dr. Nesbit, 
of Rochester. Rey. 8S. W. Field considers 
“The Apostolic Church,” and Prof. Whitte- 
more, of Rochester, “ The Literature and 
Language of the Hebrews.” 

The North American for July presents a 
more popular class of topics than usual. 
Dr. Johnson discusses medicine in modern 
times, with a consideration of the various 
appliances and chemical analyses, of which 
the doctor and surgeon of to-day ayail them- 
selves. E. Gryzanovski writes the meta- 
physical paper upon “ Arthur Schopenhauer 
avd His Pessmistic Philosopby.” Gardner 
G. Hubbard, esq., describes and urges his 
proposed nationalizing of the telegraphic 
system, and making it a part of the postal 
bureau. Certainly it is pertinent to the 
hour that J. M. Bugbee should consider 
quite at length the serious question of 
“ Fires,” and the best means of preventing 
and extinguishing them. The fifth article 
is a highly appreciative review of ‘‘ J. L. 
Sibley’s Biographical Sketches of Harvard 
Graduates,” by Geo. E. Ellis, The editor 
ably reviews the last session of Congress, 
hitting one of the most galling blows at the 
“ back pay ” fraud,” and ably discussing the 
question of the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. The critical notices are able, but we 


> | cannot accept its estimate of the value of 


Arnold’s “‘ Literature and Dogma,” or of its 
tendency, in itself, to “‘ help Christianity.” 
Neither will it harm it seriously! 

Ginn Brothers have just published another 
of their series of admirably edited text- 
books — A SHORTER COURSE OF LATIN 
PROSE, Consisting of Selections from Cesar, 
Curtius, Nepos, Sallust, aud Cicero. Edited 
by J. H. and W. F. Allen and J. B. Green- 
ough. This work is intended to give prose 
extracts sufficient to meet the requirements 
in Latin prose for admission to college. The 
selections have been most judiciously made, 
and the notes are all that a teacher would 
desire. The vocabulary, unusually exact 
and copious in definition for one so limited, 
is a valuable addition tothe volume, Th« 
editors bave also given several tables in 
an Appendix, that will be of great service 
to the student. 

PRIMARY ISSON PAPER. In answer to 
earnest calls from a large number of primary 
classes, a Primary Lesson Paper is now 
added to the series of helps on the Inter- 
national Sunday-school] Lessons. It is well 
adapted to its purpose. Besides the text, 
and the brief sketch of the lesson from the 
Intermediate Lesson Paper, it contains 
questions and answers suited to the youngest 
children. One edition also is printed with- 
out the answers. Teachers will find this 
paper of much assistance in their work. It 
can be obtained of Eben Shute, 40 Winter 
Street, at the rate of sevepty-five cents for 
one hundred copies for a single month, or 
nine dollars for one hundred copies for 2 
year. 
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The Christian World. 


MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT. 
Rev. R. W. ALLEN, EDITOR. 


All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the 
Lord.” — NuM, xiv. 21. 


From Rey. Mr. Vernon's letter about 
Italy, published in part last week, we 
take the following : — 


‘* Modena is a pleasant city of forty 
(thousand inhabitants, twenty miles north 
of Bologna. On Sunday, June 15, we 
opened there a very snug little chureh, 
with an attendance of about sixty, 
among whom was a considerable num- 
ber of students from the University. Our 
helper there is Signor A. Guigou, for 
several years past a teacher, officiating 
occasionally as lay preacher. Aged 
about thirty-eight, he adds to a manly 
presence a good understanding and a 
clear, forcible utterance. Liberally 
educated and familiar with the Scrip- 
tures, he combines a devout spirit and 
conversation with agreeable manners. 
Sternly upright and spiritually trust- 
worthy, he is a valuable acquisition. 

‘‘Rimini is another interesting field 
from whichSignorCharbonnier,a veteran 
evangelist, secared more than three 
months ago for Rimini, has been hith- 
erto providentially detained, but hopes 
soon to be on the field, His spiritual 
ardor and zeal many years ago, pro- 
cured him a fame and characterization 
in the Church of his fathers much like 
those of the Wesleys at Oxford. After 
laboring many years among Italians 
in Marseilles with the Reformed Church 
of France, he now finds congenial re- 
lations in our mission. Some of his 
credentials bear the honored name of 
Monod. Rimini, a thrifty city of twenty- 
five thousand souls, with several adja- 
cent towns of nearly equal size, will 
give him access to an extensive com- 
munity. Signor Dalmas has been in 
this region for two months as a colpor- 
teur, and is doing excellent service.” 


Inpia. —Rev. J. D. Brown writes 
from Shahjehanpore : } *‘ I hope you will 
succeed in sending us a strong rein- 
forcement next fall. The work grows 
on our hands, and our present force is 
too weak for the absolute demands 
upon us. We can only work up tothe 
measure of our strength, and then our 
hearts are often sad when we have to 
leave so much undone which ought to 
be done.” 


THe WomAN's FOREIGN MISSIONA- 
ry Socretyj has originated an impor- 
tant enterprise in Bulgaria, which 
promises much to that mission. It em- 
ploys a converted native woman, who 
goes from house to house as a Bible 
reader and Christian teacher among 
her own sex, and her labors have al- 
ready been attended with good results. 


AFRICA—SLAVERY ABOLISHED. — 
The Sultan of Zanzibar, on the 5th of 
June, signed a treaty with Sir Bartle 
Frere, as representative of the British 
Government, abolishing the slave trade 
in the dominions, and effectually clos- 
ing the door to that infamous traffic on 
the East Coast of Africa. The results 
effected through Sir Bartle Frere, should 
call out redoubled missionary effort in 
all that region. 

MADAGASCAR. — The work still con- 
tinues to advance in Madagascar, and 
is truly marvelous. Rev. Dr. Mullens, 
and Rey. J. Pillans, have been ap- 
pointed by the London Missionary So- 
ciety to visit the missionaries and native 
churches of Madagascar, and confer 
with them on many important ques- 
tions suggested by the great progress 
of Christianity in that island. The re- 
port of the visit of these distinguished 
ministers will be looked for with inter- 
est. 


3isHoOP Foster In NoRWAY AND 
SWEDEN. — Bishop Foster has visited 
our missions in Norway and Sweden, 
and has seen the wonderful work of 
God there. The Bishop writes :— 


‘*By the blessing of God, I this 
day close up my visit to these Northern 
countries, and start for the Conferences 
of Germany and Switzerland. My 
visit has been one of great labor but 
exceeding interest. I cannot under- 
take to write a full or even meagre ac- 
count of the many things I will have to 
communicate when I return, but I can- 
not refrain from saying a few things. 
The work of God in, Sweden and Nor- 
way is wonderful ; it 1s difficult to credit 
my eyes and ears, so great are my sur- 
prise and joy. Truly the morning has 
come. Such crowds of worshipers, 
such eager listeners, such fervor and 
zeal, I have not witnessed for many 
years. God is manifestly at work 
among the people. I have been con- 
strained time and again to praise 
him for the wonders | behold. The 
work is also evidently improving in 
Denmark. The new superintendent is 
working earnestly, and by the testimony 
of allsuccessfully.”? 


A more extended notice of this won- 
derful work of grace will be given our 
realers soon. 





[HE BOSTON “GLOBE” ON THE 
CENTENARY QUESTION. 

The Boston Globe has been before the 
public but a little over a year. In that 
time it has placed itself fairly among 
its oldest and best compeers of the city. 
We know not the extent-of its daily 
issues, but we doubt if any of its prede- 
cessors gained such a position as has 
the Glove in so brief a period, although 
it may have lost the health, if not the 
energy of life, of its chief editor. But 
We are glad to believe it is still advane- 
ing. The following well-written ar- 
ticle on Methodism is indicative of a 
<ood intellect as well as a good heart. 

Cc. 
CROWTH OF METHODISM IN AMERICA. 

Considering what Methodism has 
Come to be in one century, we are not 
Surprised at the denominational self- 


gratulation. A hundred years is a 
Short period in the life of a great re- 


ligious movement. A centennial is like 
the first- baby’s birthday — the begin- 
ning of reckonings. When the young- 
est of religious denominations finds in 
its first hundred years that it outstrips 
all its fellows, with the odds against ft 
rejoicing and even exultation is natural. 
It will be strange indeed if Methodists 
do not yet find another hundredth anni- 
versary to celebrate, 

Numerical increase is not the only or 
chief criterion of the success of a re- 
ligious moyement; bat it is one ele- 
ment, and first in the order of time. 
In religious work, as in everything 
else, the hare must be caught before 
cooking. 

In this light we may see what an op- 
portunity the Methodist Church has 
made for its’ second century. With 
more communicants than any other re- 
ligious bedy in America, its influence 
upon the religious life and intellectual 
progress of the nation is simply incal- 
culable. But the trae glory of American 
Methodism lies not in its two millions 
of adherents, so much as in what it,has 
done for them. Early Methodism, with 
its zealous preachers, its vehement ora- 
tory, its pathetic melodies, its uncon- 
ventional services, its democratic social 
meetings, boldly laid hold upon the 
working masses of the country. It 
hesitated not to go to those who were 
at the bottom of society as regards 
wealth, culture and morals. It is her 
glory that the early converts were 
largely from the poor and the illiterate, 
and not rarely from the wicked. Out 
of this material Methodism has made 
intelligent Christian citizens. Let the 
magnificent educational enterprises of 
the denomination and the general cul- 
ture of its members bear witness to the 
zeal and success with which Methodism 
has lifted up crude masses of people. 
It is bad taste that tries to hide the 
illiteracy and poverty of the first gen- 
eration of Methodists. There are no 
such laurels as the glory of having so 
successfully labored to benefit the be. 
ly and so elevating them by her labors. 

There is little likelihood that any 
other body will practice the open se- 
erets by which this denomination won 
its commanding position. A ministry 
that was sent, and not called—that had 
no abiding place—that literally left 
houses and homes and lands — that in 
most cases sacrificed even the ties of 
family, was a ministry to conquer the 
world with. Ambitions. they could 
hardly have; there was nothing to 
choose. The successful propagandist has 
always been noted for singleness of 
purpose, and this was the prominent 
characteristic of the itinerants whom 
Asbury annually re-distributed through- 
out the country. The oratory of such 
men could not but have the highest 
elements of effectiveness -— intense 
earnestness and perfect sincerity. Their 
disinterested lives commended them to 
every man’s conscience; their isolation 
and separation from local entangle- 
ments gave them authority. Their 
chivalrous devotion to their work was 
contagious. They were the knight- 
errants of our modern days, seeking, 
like those who sat by Arthur's table 
round, to bring in the ** rude beginnings 
of a better time.” Doing battle against 
every sort of moral wrong, living in 
poverty and celibacy, and carrying with 
them eyerywhere a noble religious 
psalmody, they were the knight-errants, 
the mendicant friars, and the minne- 
singers of Protestantism. 

It is vain to regret that the Method- 
ism of to-day is different. It could not 
but be different, A mature man cannot 
have the elasticity of youth. The Meth- 
odist Church of to-day has set before 
her a task very different from that which 
was laid upon that little Conference in 
Philadelphia in 1773. They had only 
to throw themselves upon the enemy at 
every point. There were no compli- 
cations. They had no baggage-train to 
protect, no communications to keep 
open. The Methodist Church is now in 
possession. She must guard, as well 
attack; develop, as well as plant. To 
every religious movement there comes 
the blade, the stalk, the ear. The de- 
velopment of each period is different 
from that of all others. 

It is not for the Methodist Church 
of the future to attempt to do over 
again the work of the past, but to build 
wisely upon the foundations already 
laid. Such a past ought to be an in- 
spiration. To have furnished the world 
the most fearless, self-denying and de- 
voted ministry of modern times —to 
have produced the most compact or- 
ganization of Protestantism —to have 
developed the finest congregational 
singing in the world —to have won the 
poor, the unlearned and the wicked to 
the gospel — to have set the noblest ex- 
ample of fervor and freedom in wor- 
ship—and of zeal and self-denial in 
life, and to have grown to be the larg- 
est American Protestant body, is enough 
to make one century glorious. But if 
the higher and more difficult work set 
before the Methodist Church of our day 
shall be performed in the same spirit, 
and with like success, the second cen- 
tury of Methodism in America may out- 
shine the first. 





RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


Twenty-two Chinese females, by 
steamer from Hong Kong, were sold at 
public auction, July 29, in the Chinese 
quarters at San Francisco. Young girls 
brought as high as $450 each, and mid- 
dle-aged and old women from $200 to 
$100 each!! 


The Papal Nuncio is endeavoring to 
ebtain from the Shah of Persia conces- 
sions in favor of the Catholics in Persia, 
and he is assisted by the Duc de Brog- 
lie. 

The Independent says that ‘to tell 
men that there is a chance for them in 
the next world is a heresy, no doubt; 
but it is a heresy of a much less injuri- 
ous description than to tell them that 
there is no chance for them in this 
world.” 

Garrett Biblical Institute prospers, 
notwithstanding the Chicago fire. Its 
financial condition is excellent, and as 
many students as ever are in attendance. 


Mr. Abbott is in New England, beg- 
ging funds to keep alive the Indez. 
He wants to move it to Boston or New 
York. 


The Wesleyan Church in England 
raised last year for missions $700,000. 
One of the secretaries, being asked how 
they were able to raise so much, an- 
swered, ‘by the grace of God and the 
penny a weck. 

Dr. Pressense proposes to found a 
school of religious science in Paris, 
which he regards as one of the ad- 
vanced posts of the.grand conflict of 
Christianity against Infidelity. 

Father Hyacinthe has a helper at 
Geneva in the person of the Abbe Hur- 
tault, Canon of Tours, who published a 
letter, stating that he is convinced that 
Roman Catholicism is as disastrous to 





society as to the individual conscience, 


TEMPERANCE. 


CIVIL DAMAGE LAWS. 
WHITEHALL, N. Y., July 28, 1873. 


Tn your issue of July 17, I find an ar- 
ticle on ‘* The Civil Damage Law,” 
which I read with sadness, believing it 
will have a tendency to retard the pro- 
gress of the Temperance cause. Dur- 
ing the last 45 years campaign, the en- 
emy has been-vigilant, and occasionally 
gained an apparent temporary victory ; 
but in the greatest trials and darkest 
hours I havé never been discouraged, 
believing that God was on our side and 
we would ultimately triumph. 

Forty-five years since, a prohibitory 
law was even not thought of; but now 
it has become one of the laws of our 
State, and in country towns will proba- 
bly be enforced with but little difficulty. 
In cities every obstacle that wealth can 
procure will be arrayed against its en- 
forcement. Like slavery, its death 
struggle will be terrible, but I believe 
no less certain. 

A class of rumsellers will spread 
temptation before the poor laboring 
men who, with uncontrolled appetites, 
will squander their hard earnings, 
though they and the sellers know their 
families are suffering, and with empty 
purses will go to their desolate homes 
to inflict drunken abuse and impose a 
heavier burden. 

Now, ought not the rumsellers who 
cause so much misery, to be requested 
to pay in part for the damages they 
have done to those poor families? The 
Civil Damage Law says, Yes; your cor- 
respondent says, No, and makes state- 
ments that I believe are incorrect. He 
states, 1. ‘‘The Civil Damage Law 
never has helped the temperance cause, 
and it never will materially ;” but brings 
no proof to sustain this positive asser- 
tion. I believe itis without foundation. 

2. ‘* The foes of temperance support 

the Civil Damage Law because they 
know it cannot advance the temperance 
cause.” Inthe former item the writer 
Stated in substance that he knew the 
Civil Damage Law had not, and never 
would accomplish any good. Here he 
states with equal positiveness what the 
foes of temperance know of its effect. 
How could he gain such extensive in- 
formation? Do the foes of temperance 
sustain the Civil Damage Law? I think 
not; but if so, how can he understand 
their motive for so doing? I believe the 
law is intimately connected with the 
prohibitory law, and in no sense is oper- 
ating againstit; andI predict that in the 
coming struggle in Massachusetts for 
and against the enactment of a Civil 
Damage Law, he will find his co-laborers 
to be the enemies instead of the friends 
of prohibition. 
* 3. ‘* The Civil Damage Law, attached 
toa license law, asin the State of Illinois, 
issimply infamous.” There is certainly 
great inconsistency in such legislation ; 
but where such laws exist, if a class of 
men are so anxious to pay for licenses 
with the penalty of the Civil Damage 
Law hanging over their heads, ought 
they to complain if punished for the bad 
effects of their legitimate business. Civil 
Damage and License laws are both laws 
of this State and New York, and I have 
reason to believe that some who have 
paid for a licezse regret having the fear 
of the Civil Damage Law before their 
eyes. 

4, ** The Law is righteous whenever 
it is enacted in a State that has no li- 
cense law, as in Ohio,” and adds, * It 
has not advanced the temperance cause 
in Ohio at all; it never will.” Here is 
statement and prophecy equally posi- 
tive. It is possible that the writer 
may not have become fully acquainted 
with the workings of the law in all 
parts of the great State of Ohio; if so, 
it is certain that he is not able to see its 
effects in the distant future sufficiently 
to enable him to know that the law 
never will advance the cause of teyper- 
ance. 

He goes on to givesome very sad 
reasons why the law is wrong. 1, 
‘*Few relatives would risk a public 
exposure of their family disgrace by 
bringing an action against a rum-sell- 
er.” During the last nineteen years I 
have been in positions in Boston and 
Chelsea, enabling me to become ac- 
quainted with many families ruined by 
the intemperance of one or more of its 
members. Iam confident the worthy 
wife and mother, looking upon her 
hungry, ragged children, would, in 
many instances, have no fears of being 
disgraced by bringing an action against 
the man who had robbed the husband 
and father of that which belonged to 
them, and for which they were suffer- 
ing. 

Again, he states that ‘‘ The courts 
finding a bill would make the fine nom- 
inal.” Does not the writer know that 
jurors and some judges have been so 
controlled by the rum power, that many 
guilty of breaking the prohibitory law 
have been acquitted, and to those who 
have been adjudged guilty, the fine has 
been nominal? Shall the prohibitory 
law be repealed if officials are corrupt ? 
Will corruption long be tolerated in 
Massachusetts ? 

Before closing, the following indi- 
cates that after all, the writer is quite 
hopeful: ‘‘ When time-serving politi- 
cians and unthinking temperance men 
have had their run after this popular 
delusion, they will come. back to the 
original prohibitory law.” This is 
rather severe from the pen of a temper- 
ance mun, and to be published in our 
esteemed Zion's HERALD. The writer 
will probably find after closer investiga- 
tion, that time-serving politicians, all 
rum sellers and the enemies of temper- 


ance generally, will unite with him in 
opposition to the Civil Damage Law, 
while its advocates will include many 
men of powerful intellects who do not 
run after popular delusions, but are the 
firmest and most influential advocates 
of prohibition. Luman Boypen. 
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BOSTON MARKET, 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Aug. ll, 1873. 

GOLD —$1.15% @ 1.15%, 

FLOUR — Superfine, 4.50 @ $5.50; extra, $6.00@ 
8.00; Michigan, $7.00 @ 9.50; St. Louis, $8.00@ 11.00; 
Southern Flour, $6.25 @ 11.00. 

Corn — Western Mixed, 60 @63 cents; West- 
ern Yéllow, 65 @ 66c. ® bushel. 

OaTs —42 @ 55 @ bushel. 

BYE — 85 @ 90c. per bushel. 

SHORTS — $19.00 @ 20.00 @ ton. 

FINE FEED — $21.00 @ 22.00 @ ton. 

SEED—Timothy Herds’ Grass, $4.75 @ $5.00; 
Red Top, $4.25 @ 4.50 per sack; R.1I. Bent, $3.25 @ 
3.75 @ bushel; Clover, 934 @ 104c. per Ib. 

APPLES — $3.00 @ 6.00 ® bbi. 

PoRK — $19.00 @ 20.00; Lard, 9@ 93¢c.; Hams, 
1244 @ 13e. 

BUTTER — 2 @ 25c. 

CHEESE — Factory, 12 @ 13c; Dairy, 0@ 00c. 

EeGs —00 @ 23 cents per doz. 

HAY — $25.00 @ 29.00 per ton. 

POTATOES — $4.25 @ 4.50 per bbi. 

Bzans— Extra Pea, $3.0 @ $3.75; medium, 
0.00 @ 2.50 ® bushel. 

LEMONS — $14.00 @ 15.00 ® box. 

ORANGES — $14,00@ 15.008 box. 

POULTRY — 20 @ 24 cents ® Bb. 

TURNIPS — 50 @ 75c. ® dozen bunches, 

BEETS — 50 @ Tic. @ dozen bunches, 

Driep APPLES—6 @8 cents ® b. 

CARROTS - 50 @ Tic. B bunch. 

CUCUMBERS — 2}gc. each. 

CABBAGE —10 @ 12e. ® head. 

ONIONS — $7.50 @ 8.00 ® bbl, 

BLUEBERRIES. — 10 @ le. ® qt. 

TOMATOES — Southern, $1.00 @ 1,50 @ crate; Na- 
tives, $3.50 @ 4.00 ® bush. 

MARROW SQUASH — $2.75 @ bbl. 

GREEN CORN — 2% @ 30c. @ doz. 

REeMARKS.— A limited call for Flour, with but 
slight change in prices. Ordinary grade we 
find a shade lower. Oats are dull at quotations. 
Seed at unchanged prices. A wider range of prices 
in Apples. A shade off on Eggs. Butter steady. 
Pork steady. 





MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


AND 
Female College. 


Rev. H, P. Torsey, LL. D., President. 
The Fall.Term of this Institution will commence 

Aug. 1|, and continue thirteen weeks. 
For circular address the Secretary. 


J.L. Mo Secre of Trustees, 
Kent's Hill, Juiy'i 18, 1873 aad 28 





KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY; 
MERIDEN, N.H. 


class Academy in New England. 
296 Rey. L. A. AUSTIN, A. M., Principal. 


East. Greenwich Academy, 


EAST GREENWICH, RB. I. 
Preparatory to Boston Universitv. 


This !nstitution, long and favorably known as the 
East Greenwiea Seminary, will be opened under the 
auspives ot Boston University, Aug. 1th, 1873. 
While its leading alm will be to train youths of both 
sexes fur Boston Unive A al courses are ar- 
ranged \or those taving other designs; and it 
tacilties for general education are furnished to pu- 
pils in all departments, Musical instruction will be 
under the direction of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music at Boston. Rates of board and tuition 
are exceptionally low. The Institution is centrally 
located, upon the shores of jarragansett Bay, twelve 
miles trom Providence, and upon the direct route 
between Boston and New York. For circulars with 
tull particulars, address Prof. JOSEPH EASTMAN, 


East Greenwich, R. I. 298 











Drew Theological Seminary. 


The next Term of this Institution will com- 
mence on Wednesday, Sept. &k7th. Examinations 
for entrance will take place on the 16th. For 
catalogues, or information. apply to, 

J. F. Hurst, D. D. 
Madison, New Jersey. 
296 











Asiatic Cholera in China. 


PAIN- KILLER. 


{From Rey. R. Telford, Missionary in China.] 

Dear Sirs: —During a residence of some ten 
years in Siam and China, as a missionary, I found 
your Vegetabie Pain Killer a most valuable remedy 
tor that fearful scourge, the Cholera. 

In administering the medicine I found it most 
effectual to give a teaspoonful of Pain-Killer in 
a gill of hot water sweetened with sugar; then, after 
about fifleen miautes, begin to give about a table- 
spoonful of the same mixture every winute until 
relief was obtained. Apply hot applications to the 
extremities. Bathe the stomach with the Pain- 
Killer, clear, and rub the limbs briskly, Of those 
who had the Cholera, and took the medicine faith- 
fully in the way stated above, eight out of ten re- 
covered, 





Dear Sirs :— During a long residence in China I 
have used your valuable Pain-Killer, both in my 
own family and among the Chinese, and have found 
it a most excellent medicine. In the summer of 
1862 and 1863, while residing in Shanghai, I found it 
an almost certain cure for Cholera, if used in time. 
Indeed, using it in a great many instances, I do not 
remember failing in asinglecase. For three years 
I have been residing in this place, more than fifty 
miles from a physician, and have been obliged often 
to fall upon my own resources in cases of sickness. 
The Chinese come to usin great numbers for medi- 
cine and advice. Though without medical knowledge 
ourselves, the few simple remedies we can command 
are so much in advance even of their physicians, 
that we have almost daily applications. We allow 
them tocome, because it brings us in contact with 
them, and opens a door of usefulness, In diarrhea, 
colic, vomiting, cholera, coughs, ete., your PAIN- 
KILLER has been my chief medicine. 
Yours, very truly, T. P. CRAWFORD, 
Tungchow, China. 





Dear Sirs :—T ought to have acknowledged long 
azo the box of Pain-Killer you bad the goodness to 
send us last year. Its coming was most providential. 
I believe hundreds of lives were saved, under God, 
by it. The cholera appeared here soon after we re- 
ceived it. We resorted tothe “Paiu-Killer,” using 
it as directed for cholera, A list was kept of ail to 
whom the “Paiv-Killer ” was given, and our native 
assistants assure as that eight out of every ten to 
whom it was prescribed recovered. It has, too, been 
very useful in various other diseases. It has provee 
an incalcuable blessing to multitudes of poor peo- 
ple throughout all this region. Our native preach- 
ers are never wi ling to go out on their excursion s 
without asupply of the **Pain-Killer.” It gives them 
favor In the eyes of the people, and access to fami- 
lies and localities by whom otherwise they would 
be very indifferently received. Beiieve, me dear 
sirs, gratefully yours, etc. J. M. JOHNSON, 
Missionary in China. 
Those using Pain-Killer should strictly observe 
the following directions: 
At the commencement of the disease, take a tea - 
spoonful of Pain-Killer, in sugar and water, and 
then bathe freely across the stomach and bowels, 
with the Pain-Killer, clear. Should the diarrhcea 
and cramp continue, repeat the dose every fifteen 
minutes. In this way the dreadful scourge may be 
checked, and the patient relieved in the course ofa 
few hours. 
N. B.—Be sure and get the genuine article; ard it 
is recommended by those who have used the Pain- 
Killer for the cholera, that in extreme cases the pa- 
tient take two (or more) teaspoonfuls instead of one. 
We invite the attention of the public to this well 
tested and uprivaled family medicine. 
The PAIN KILLER is sold by all the Druggisis 
and Dealers in Family Medicines, 
t@” Price, 25 and 50 cents and $1. 
PERRY DAVIS & SON. 

Manufacturers and Proprietors, 
136 High-street, Providence, R. I. 
377 St. Paul-street, Montreal, 


302 17 Southampton Row, London, Eng. 





ANTED AGENTS, — Wortby the special no- 
tice of old and experienced canvassers. ‘hose 
celebrated steel-line Engravings, viz:—*“* Cole's 
Voyage of Life,” FQUR beautiful pictures, repre- 
senung CHILDHOOD, YOUTH, MANHOOD, and OLD 
AGE; now offered by canvassers for the first time. 
Price reduced to suit the masses; nothing like it 
ever offered to the American public. Extraordi- 
nary terms and inducements. $27 Full particulars 
tree. Address B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, b6,Cosar 


hill, Boston. 

PER MONTH, 
= $75 TO $250 every where, 
$ male and female to introduce the GENUINE 
IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and 
embroider in a most superior manner. Price 
only $15. Fully licensed and warranted for 
five years. We will pay $1,000 for apy ma- 
chine that will sew a stronger, more beauti- 
ful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes 
the “Elastic Lock Stitch,” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and stilt the cloth cannot be 
D pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 

Agents from $75 to $250 per month and ex- 
| nses,or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 





ents Wan 


Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ll., or 
St. Louis. Mo. 267 





Hawthorne & Tucker 
PLUMBERS, 


And Dealers in Plumbers’ Materials 
No. 16 PROVLNCE STREET, corner Province Cu 


Boston, 
N. B.—Plambing Materials to Build- 
ers at Wholesale Prices. 190 





4 Selling the Great 
Fire in Boston, 300 
ages, price $1.50. 
Pros ctus 75 cts, 


B. R. STURGES, 81 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
210 





ANTED —A few more men who can come 
well recommended to take orders for ** Zell’s 
Popular Encyclopedia.” Over forty thousand 
copies are already ordered, and not one fifth of the 
t-rritory canvassed. Sold complete or in parts, so 
that all can buy it. Invaluable to the people,and a 
fortune to good agents. 
HORACE KING, Thompsonville, Conn., 
264 Publishers, New Engiand Office. 


5 (0 more money at work for 


their 5 moments, or all the time, than at any- 
pow se. Particulars free. Address a 
Co., Fortland, Maine. 





per day! Agents wanted! All 
Rawmecet working le, kd el- 
ther sex, young or old ~ 

us 








200 per month can easily be made by 
energetic persons of either sex by se- 
curing an Agency of us. Business honorable and 
pleasant. Particulars free. Address at once 








THE 
AMERICAN SAFETY COMPANY, Merchants’ 
Building, Chicago, Ill, 301 


College of Music 
OF 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
Instruction under eminent masters, and with the 
best collateral advantages, for advanced music 
students. Musicaldegrees conferred upon those 
who complete the prescribed course, The College 
Year September 15, 1873, For cireulars 
or information, address EBEN TOURJEE, Dean 
of the Faculty, Boston, Mass. 277 








Boston University 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


The Academ'c Department of Boston University 
will be opened Thursday, Sept. 18. 

The Course of Study will correspond to that of the 
inning New England Colleges. 

Candidates for admisson to the Freshman Class 
ae be examined Sept. 17, at 11 A. M., in Wesleyan 
Hall, 36 Bromfield Street. 

No provision will be made, the present year, for 
advanced classes. 

For circular, or further information, gprl to 
JOHN W. LINDSAY, D. D., Dean of the Faculty, 
38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 281 





LASELL FEMALE SEMINARY AT 


Auburndale, Mass. 
HE location of this Institution on the Boston 
and Albany Railroad, ten miles from Boston, is 
= sg ge in this country. It has just been pur- 
chased by ten enterprising men of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, who back it, NOT AS A SPECU- 
LATION, but a genuine liberality in the interest of 
high-toned Christian education. 
The advantages of the institution are: An oppor- 
tunity for young ladies to fit for Boston University; 
a full four years’ classical course in the Seminary; 
Music under Prof. F. H. Torrington; Modern Lan- 
guage by tried native teachers; and careful training 
in ali primary studies, Its aims are: common views 
of life; thorough cuiture; Christian womanhood. 
The next school year begins September %5, 1873, 
Address, CHAS, W, CUSHING. 





Vermont Methodist Seminary. 
MONTPELIER, VT. 


FALL TERM opens Aug. 27th. Unsurpassed 
advantages in Music and PAINTING. COMMER- 
CLAL COLLEGE, with DipLoMAS to graduates. 
Full board of teachers. 

For Catalogues address, 
299 Rev. J. C. W. COXE, M. A., Principal. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM MASS, 





Ten miles east of Springfield, on Boston and Al- 
bany Railroad. Equal advantages for gentlemen 
andladies. Full and experienced corps of teachers. 
Four years course of study for graduation includ- 
ing Common and Higher English, Mathematics, 
Natural Science, Ancient and Modern Languages. 
Extra Classical Course with special preparation 
for C: lleges or Scientific Schools, 

Other Academic Departments, Fine Arts, Music, 
and Commercial Studies, including Telegraphy, 
Fall term commences Aug. 20th, 1873. 

299 E. COOKE, Principal. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Theology. 





The opening of this School will occur Sept. 10th, 
when the entrance examinations will be held. 

For Catalogues or any information regarding the 
Institution, address the Dean Rev, James E, 
Latimer, D. D. 


36 Bromfield Street, Roston. 289e0W 


Expenses lower than at any other strictly first- } ti 


A, PORTER, 
PRAOTIOAL OPTICIAN, 


we ae sedpveraliy, Tavie all who 
call at “Binca and canaitne fis Hock of the 
EB PRewce PEs c 


A Their 
se less obst ion to ft 


of light. 
extended acka of visles. rT! overcoming ies great 


Itisfor this reason. that seen t 
distinct, and 


Iv: clear, 

prem Lf ma aeciding that glimereriigs unpleasant 
sensation so often rienceé use of com- 
mon cheap lenses. 
=— perfect peg oy see tetresinocs, 
no a v them . would con- 
cout to Wear ally otberms 

Morr, persons, yoels uainted with the 
tical tan be Rio 'ate selling the Ro 
and worse than useless without any regard 
to the condition of the Eye; a practice often pro- 
ductive of serious cousaunengte. And as you value 
= sight, avoid all such and go 

who will select a glsss which will not in- 

jure your eyes, but on the contrary, will strengthen 
and beuefit them. 

SPECTACLES made to order. 

NEW LENSES inserted In old frames. 

SPECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES repaired. 


FINE WATCHES cleaned and repaired. 


OFFICE, 173 WASHINGTON ST. 


(UP ONE FLIGHT.) 
Same Entrance of J. W. Black, Photographist. ~ 
Ofice Hours, from @ A, M., oS P. M, 210 





THE VERY BEST 


SHIRTS 


=< 2.50. 
Made to Order, warranted to fit. 


From the Finest Cottons. 
Purest Linens. 


Ten per cent. discount to Clergymen. 
Blanks for self Measurement sent to any address. 
Will meet customers in Boston when desired. 


KE. B. BLACKWELL, 
Brook St., Newton. 
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CURED, 


AND 


DR. GRAVES’ 


HEART REGULATOR 


WILL DO IT. 





GIVE IT A TRIAL, 
AND YOU WILL BE CONVINCED. 





The Heart Regulator has been recommended by 
many physicians, and is allowed by all who know 
its value to be just what we claim it—aCure f_r 
Heart Disease. 


For circulars of testimonials, etc., address the 
sole agent, 


FRANK E. INGALLS, CONCORD, N. H. 


Price $1. per Bottle. For sale by Druggists gen- 
erally. 246 


FLINT?S 
OER B 





They almost invariably cure the following com- 
laints: Dyspepsia, Jaundice, Loss of Appetite, 
eadache, Pains in the Back, Sid«, and Shoulders, 
Coughs, Tightness of the Chest, Heartburn, Dizzi- 
ness, Bad Taste, Bilious Attacks, Remittent and 
Intermittent Fevers, Ague, Cold Chills, Bad Breath, 
Colic, Cramp in the Stomach, Diarrhea, Summer 
Complaints, Sour Stomach, Liver Complaints, Cos- 
tiveness, Piles, Pimples. Sore Eyes, Boils, Discol- 
oration of the Skin, Constitutional Weakne ss, Tor- 

idity of the system, Languor, Sensitiveness and 
rritability, all Nervous or Rheumatic Complaints, 
and in fact every thing caused by an impure state 
of the blood, or the deranged condition of the 
St h, Liver, or Kidneys, 





ENNLYSVANIA MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY, Chester, Pa, (For Boarders only), Ses- 
sion opens Wednesday, September 10th. Location 
elevated and healthful; Grounds ample; Balidings 
handsome and commodious; Course of Studies ex- 
tensive. Thorough Instruction in Civil and Me- 
chanical Engineering, the Classics, and English; 
careful oversight of the morals and manners of Ca- 
dets. For circulars apply to. 

301 Cou. THEO. HYAPT, President. 





peta! HALL SCHOOL. 
FORTY-SIXTH YEAR. 


During vacation the Principals will be at the Book- 
store of J. R. Osgood & Co., on Saturdays from nine 
to two o'clock. 

Catalogues can be obtained of T. Groom, & Co., 
State street, and A. Williams & Co., 125 Washington 
street, or by addressing CUSHINGS & LADD. 





 iapahaganiting INSTITUTE. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


(Formerly Chester Square School) for Young Ladies. 

Twenty-three Professors and Teachers. In In- 
struction, Location, etc., unsurpassed Lf any 
Amer'can Female College. The 20th year will begin 
Thursday, September 15th, 1873. 

For Catalogue and Circular, apply to Rev. George 
Seneem, Principal, 69 Chester Square, .— 
bia ass, 





Bryant 2 Stratton College, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Next school year begins Sept.1, 1873. Course ot 
study, Commercial and English branches, Annual 
Catalogue and Reportfor 1873 ready; furnished free 
upon application in person or by mail, Office 149 
A. Tremont Street. Room 15. Open daily during 
vacation from 10 till 12 o’clock. 


302 H. E. HIBBARD, Principal, 





Write for a Price List to J, H. JOHNSTON, 






No. /719 
SMITHFIELD SI PITTSBURGH PA. 


Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double 
Shot Guns, $8 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $2. 
Rifles, $8 to $75. Revolvers, $6 to $25. Pistols. $1 
to $8. Gun Material, Fishing Tackle, etc., Large dis- 
counts to dealers or clubs. Arwy Guus, Kevoivers, 
ete., bought or traded for. Goods sert by express 
C.O.D, to be examined betore paid for. 158 eow 


BISHOP SOULE'S 


LINIMENT 


Is a sitive cure for Sciatica, Rneumatism 
Neuraigia, Spinal Complaint, Contracted Cords, 
Lame Back. Sprains, etc. From 2 to 6 large bottles 
will cure cases given up by physicians. The only 
certain cure for jiatica. Large bottles, 
$1.50; small bottles, 75 cts. Sold by all Druggists. 
228 eow 


Beckwith 
SEWING 
MACHINE. 
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PROVIDENCE, Aug. 21, 1871. 
Dr. H.S. FLINT & CO, 

Dear Sirs—I can cheerfully recommend The 
Celebrated Quaker Bitters, having used 
them in my family for the past two years, for Dys- 
pepsia, Liver difficulty and poor bloed incident to 
old age, and have received much bencfit from them. 
aly wife is also pleased to join in this testimony and 
considers them particularly adapted to females and 
persons advanced in life, having a cheerful and 
soothing influence, Yours very truly, 

GEORGE BURR, 
Deacon of the Friendship Baptist Church. 


Sold "Everywhere. 





PREPARED BY 
DR. H. 8. FLINT & CO., 


At their Great Medical Depot, 195 and 197 Broad 
Street, Providence, R. I. 240 





A Man of a Thousand. 


A CONSUMPTIVE CURED. 





When death was hourly expected from Con- 
sumption, all r. medies having failed, accident 
led to a discovery whereby Dr. H. James cured bis 
only child, with a preparation of Cannabis Indica. 
He now gives this recipe free, onreceipt of two 
stamps to pay expenses, There is not a single 
symptom of Consumption it does not dissipate. 
Night Sweats, Irritation of the Nerves, Difficult 
Expectoration, Sharp Pains inthe Lungs, Nausea 
at the Stomach, Inaction of the Bowels, and wast- 
ing of the Mascies, 
ddress CRADDOCK & CO., 
1032 Race Street, Phiiadelphia, Penn 
Giving name of Z10ON’S HERALD. 292 


JOHN HANCOCK 


Mutual Life Insurance Co 


Sears Building, Boston. 


GEORGE P SANGER, PRESIDENT. 
FARNHAM PLUMMER, VICE PRESIDENT. 
GEORGE B. AGER, SECRETARY. 

E. F. CHILDS, SUPERINTENDENT AGENCIES. 


GERRY & SLACK, 


General Agents for Boston and Vicinity. 


Good local or soliciting Agents wanted on lib} 
eral terms. 248 eow 











For ‘Clean 
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sing the Teeth. 






THE 


AMERICAN 
COMPANY, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED FEBRUARY, 1852. 


SMITH ORGAN 





TWO LARGE MANUFACTORIES, 
AND RESOURCES UNLIMITED. 
150 First Premiums Received. 
50,000 ORGANS MADE AND IN USE 


Everywhere admitted to possess the finest 
qualily of musical tone. 





During the last few years nearly eve: e has 
been changed, some by the addition pa ithe 8 
ane ot registers with new and striking qualities 


These improvements have been as faithfull 
stowed upon thecheapest as upon the dearest s' 1 
so that the ordivary No.2, with its two addi fonad 
op pial pan a and its handsome 

ve as many prod 
other makers y of the costly uctions 
ntirely new styles have been introduced ished 
in —— — of — walnut, or ot jet and 
o € instruments are at on and 
andsomest in the market, Seti eee 
e Manufacturers, in making these statements, 
take what they consider to be a just pride in their k 
and successful business career, They mean to be 
least even with the foremost in all endeavors to raise 
the charscter of the reed organ; and they assure the 
ublic that they sell these superior instruments at 
ess prices than are usually charged, Those whe 
wish to pay by.installments can do so. 


Ca They respectfully invite correspondence on the 
subjec’, and they will satisfy all impartial minds tha 
the claims set forth are only just, 275 





Dentistry. 


anne sary of the Rctentific Dentist is to ascertain 
"Si e best and most suitable mate 
Base of Artificial Tgeth. ee 
Gold wus formerly used to the exclusion of almost 
bea ped pew gt Base. But the high price of 
-eth on Go ate prevented from 
using Artificial Teeth. 4 es 
any substitutes have been used, such as 
na, Silver, Rubber, etc. : aaa 
Rubber promised improvements, and for several 
ears has been used as a substitute for gold, but 
as Signally failed to meet the expectations of Den- 
tists or their patients. It frequently inflames the 
mucus membrane of the mouth. it is thick and 
gamay. being some five times thicker than Gold 
e. 
The neeessary thickness of Rubber often affects 
the articulation. It is brittle, and require: trequent 


= 

401d has none of these objections. It is health 
and durable, and gives satisfaction beyond any 
all other materials, 


MAYOLINE. 


Dr. M. by his new MAYOLINE process of sett 
teeth on Gold Plate, reduces the cost one 
ort abe pee the old method. 

ie Objections to Artificial Teeth as formerly set 

on Gold Pate, namely, the injury to the teeth and 
the weeping of the plate by the necessary heat im 
soldering, the deposit of food and the secretions of 
the mouth between the Teeth and Gold Plate, is 
wholly obviated. 

The cost of a set of Teeth on Gold Plate by Dr, 
Sa “aed new process is but a trifle more than on 


rs pe aliaaes Gold Plate, warranted 20 carats 
ne:— 


Upper Set, $40; Whole S 
PEs ace boo $ ole Set, Upper and 


Clergymen and their Families half price. 


If after using the Teeth three months they do not 

save ++ hg satisfaction, the patient may retarm 
é teeth, 

Dr. Mayo makes it a specialty to regulate uneven 

teeth. He guarantees to take the worst cases of ir 

Sogaten teeth and bring them into their natural po- 

sition, 


Teeth filled with Gold tn the most perfect and 
satisfactory manver, 


U. K. MAYO, Surgeon Dentist, 


246 tf Cor. Tremont and Dover Sts., Boston 


Hurniture 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


Importers of Sam 
uel Laycock’s 
English Halt 
Seating, 





and Man’fact’rs 
PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 


SALESROOM, 


27 Sudbury St. 


BOSTON. 
Pulpit Furniture Manuf’ct’r’d to Order 
170 





Nova Scotia Employment Co. 


Respectable private families requiring good . 
girls tor general house-work. Cooks, Chamber- 
maids, Parlor or Nursery-girls, Nurses, Seam- 
stresses. or Housekeepers, can be supplied at the 
office of this Company. Also, first-class Hotels 
Boarding- houses, Dining- rooms, Schools. and 
public or private Institutions can be supplied with 
girls for any kind of work, 


Nova Scotia Employment Company, 
21 School Street (Room 2), Boston, Masée 
203 


GEO. N. NOYES & CO. 


Merchant Tailors. 
(Formerly Corthell, Noyes & Co.,) 
Chambers 


151 Washington Street, 


(Directly opposite Old South Church), 


We are now prepared to show our Customers & 
large and carefully selected stock of 


Foreign and Domestic Woolens, 





especially adapted for 
Spring and Summer 


wear. Which we make up to order, in the latest 
style, and guarantee a fit. 


GEO. N. NOYES, 
171 


GEO. 0. NOYES. 





and choicestin quality of tone, will be sold 
VERY cheap for cash or by installments; also 
alot of desirable second-hand Pianos. Old pianos 
taken in exchange for new, on favorable terms, 

For particulars address, A. E. MANNING, 
276 881 Washington Street, Boston. 1 


PP amerchsicest HIGHEST GRADE OF FINISH 





CAST STEEL BELLS 


MADE BY 
VICKERS, SONS & CO., (Limited) 
SHEFFIELD, Enc. 
Price, 29 cents, Currency, per pound, 
NAYLOR & CO. Agents: 
6 Oliver Street, Boston. 
9 John Street, New York. 


208 South 4th Street, Philadelphia, 
i oe ve 





Cirenlars & Testimonials furnished upon application- 
301 


THE TRIBUTE OF PRAISE 


EDITED BY 
Dr. EBEN TOURJEE. 
The plates of this admired new Hymn and Tane 


Book having been destroyed in the fire, the present 
edition is 


PRINTED FROM NEW PLATES; REVISED 
AND ENLARGED, 





Containing pare A new choice tunes not incorpo- 
rated in the original book. 


No Increase in the Retail Price. 


.copies, by mail, post-paid, 85 cents, 


A Psalter 


For responsive reading in churches’ is in press, 
and will shortiy be issued, separately, and in con- 
nection with the TRIBUTE OF PRAISE. 


For sale by 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 38 Bromfield St. 
220 tt 





PATTERNS s2u"g02'%. 
aes Pattern Bazar, WA wey 





GENTS WANTED — fora New Book — namely 

— Lectures and Addresses of WM. MORLEY 
PUNSRON—a handsome octavo. Address B. P,, 
RUSSELL, 55 Cornbill, Boston.; _ 





Single copies, $1.00, $80.00 per hundred. Sample » 
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3S pringfield District Camp-meeting, at 


© amp-wmeeting at East Poland, 
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HERALD CALENDAR. 


Aug. 12 


Yarm outh Camp-meeting (eight days), 
Aug. 19 


Gawilton Camp- meeting begins Tuesday, 


Coou. River Grove, Northampton, Aug. 18-23 


at Aug, 18) housands, ministers and laymen, 
— PR TETe Th Aug. 19-25 | thronging the inspiring services of the 


Aug. 23-30 
Aug. 25-30 
N.H., Aug. 25-30 
Aug. 2-Sept, 1 
Aug. 26-Sept. 2 
Aug. 25-Sept. 1 
Aug.25-Sept. 1 
Aug. 25 


“Willimantic Camp-meeting, 
terling Camp-meeting, 

Hed ding Camp-meeting, Epping, 

East Livermore Camp-meeting, 
euth Framingham Camp meeting, 


Martha’s Vineyard Camp- meeting, 

North port Camp-meeting, 

Old Orchard Camp-meeting, Portland 
District, 

Charleston Camp-meeting, 

iaremont Junction Union Camp- 


Sept.1 
Sept.1 


meeting, Sept. 1-6 
Aroostook Camp-meeting. Sept. 8 
HBodgdon Camp-meeting, Sept. 8 
Rockland District Camp-meeting, Sept. 8 


Mears arge Camp-mecting, Wilmot, N, H, Sept.8 

Boston UNIVERSITY. 
School of Theology opens Sept, 10 
School of Law opens Oct, 1 
School of Medicine opens Nov.5 
School of Oratory opens Oct. b 
Mollege of Liberal Arts opens Sept, 18 
“College of Music opens Sept. b 
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HOLINESS OF LIFE. 


In the admirable portraiture of char- 
acter drawn by Dr. W. R. Clark at the 
memorial service of Rev. George P. 
Wilson, it was remarked, that while 
the beloved minister whose departure 
they mourned made but rare and very 
modest allusions to bis Christian attain- 
ments, the speaker had never enjoyed 
the familiar society of one who had so 
constantly and powerfully impressed 
him with the holiness of his life. This 
beauty of saintliness was exhibited in 
his extraordinary self-control and re- 
straint, in his genial spiritual temper, 
in his charitable sentiments and judg- 
ments of the acts and characters of all 
persons with whom he had any rela- 
tions, and in his daily, unabated love 
and zeal for every form of service in 
athe Master’s vineyard. It may indeed 
be remembered of him as it was by 
the disciples of our Lord, that the words 
of the Psalmist were fulfilled in his life 
— ‘‘the zeal of thine house hath eaten 
me up.” It was not the work of one 
year, nor of five; it was not labor in a 
field that had been previously prepared, 
responding readily to the toil bestowed 
upon it, agreeable in its outward char- 
acter; but it was the unwearied ser- 
vice of a score of years — all the purest 
missionary work ; largely accomplished 
oxi of human sight, in narrow city 
streets, among the most ignorant and 
vicious portion of the community. It 
was however always cheerfully and 
lovingly rendered. A smile fell upon 
every face that met his. No wonder 
he won the children so that they 
ran after him to touch his hand and 
to hear his kindly voice. No won- 
der the poor dwellers in tenement 
houses of the city where he was the 
missionary for the longest period, 
crowded to his funeral and lined the 
streets to look tearfully upon the bier 
that bore his well-remembered form to 
the tomb. 

He lived by the Gospel he pi -ached 

n his later years; but every one that 

knew him was impressed with the sub- 
ordinate relation which his salary held 
to his work. No one heard of the 
former; no one approaching him failed 
to hear of the latter. It certainly’ was 
more than his meat and drink to do his 
Master’s will. He had no pet services ; 
he ran to no specialties; whatever his 
hand found to do for God and man, 
he did with all his might. He was ready 
for a temperance meeting, to consider 
the necessities of the prisoner, to pray 
for the Magdalene, to col]ect money for 
the poor, to circulate tracts, to gather 
a Sunday school, to teach little children, 
‘to converse personally with any individ- 
ual into whose society he was provi- 
entially thrown, upon the subject of 
his highest interests, or to preach the 
Gospel to the gathered congregation. 
This public symmetry of character fol- 
lowed him into private life and within 
his own home. It became the nurturing 
sunshine and heavenly atmosphere in 
which his children grew up, and ren- 
dered his house a welcome resting place 
for the occasional guest. 

Holiness of heart always precedes 
holiness of life; it is the perennial 
spring out of which it flows. The lat- 
ter is the open and unquestioned evi- 
dence ofthe former. It is as necessarily 
and closely related to it as the stream 
that flows from a perpetual fountain. 
‘There is, however, a form of contempla- 
tive and emotional piety that seems to 
exhaust its force in its own experiences. 
It dwells like the three disciples upon 
the Mount in the beatific vision of the 
Saviour’s face, and cries out, ‘let us 
build here three tabernacles;” but it 
lacks the faith and spiritual power to cast 
the devils out of the possessed souls that 
dwell in the valley beneath the Mount 
-of Transfiguration. This meditative form 
of piety is proper in its place; but if the 
whole Christian family were Marys, 
the Master's table would never be 
spread. ‘‘ Now Jesus loved Martha,” 
and well he might; He loves the Mar- 
thas now. It is a rare and beautiful 
combination, when, as in the instance 
-of the lamented Wi!son, the commend- 
able traits of Mary and Martha are 
happily united in one. Meditative piety 
presents not a fully rounded holiness, 
but dnly one hemisphere of it. The 
other side, which refieéts the light 
caught from the face of the Lord upon 
the world around, is equally important. 

Indeed, the call of the hour is for holi- 


ness of life as verily as for holiness of 


heart. Why is it so difficult to supply 
the place of Brother Wilson ? We have 
eloquent men, educated men; but why 


for another style of man? What do we 


need? It must be answered, we want 
in this field — indeed, in every field, this 
absolute consecration of the life to one 
work. Where are the hundreds and 


National Campmeetings, and hanging 
around these heights of vision, trans- 
figured by the ecstatic views vouchsafed 
to them on these occasions, and sol- 
emnly singing and giving themselves 
away, soul, body, and substance to the 
Lord Jesus, who bought them with His 
precious blood? Where are they ? Why 
are they not pushing out into the great 
white field, as Wilson did in Lawrence, 
when he was simply the ‘‘ penny post,” 
without fee or reward, seeking out the 
intemperate, the poor wanderer, the 
little child and the neglected prisoner ? 
Why, like Zaccheus, are they not stand- 
ing up with streaming eyes before 
Jesus, and saying, ‘* the one-half of my 
goods to the poor!” 

Now, no eloquent apology for the 
Gospel, no Ecce Homo, or Credo will 
impress the doubt of the day as one 
such actual exhibition of a heart and 
life absolutely conquered by Christ. 
We sincerely hope the grove meetings 
of this season wil] send forth such con- 
secrated lives as these ; something more 
than beatific experiences. These we 
trust will not be wanting. But delay 
not, dear friends in these secluded re- 
treats, and upon these Pisgah summits. 
Here around us are those who are ‘‘ pos- 
sessed of the devil and sore vexed.” 
Christ came to destroy the works of the 
devil. The test of our own love for Him 
is our consecration to this work which 
He accomplishes through us. ‘‘ This 
kind goeth not out, save by prayer and 
fasting ;” but ‘* through Christ strength- 
ening us we can do all things.” Shall 
we not hear earnest voices constantly 
offering willing services, and saying, 
‘*here, Lord, am I; send me.” 








WORKING FOR SOULS. 


‘*He that goeth forth and weepeth, 
bearing precious seed, shall doubtless 
come jagain with rejoicing, bringing 
his sheaves with him.” ‘* And they that 
be wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament ; and they that turn many 
to righteousness as the stars forever 
and ever.” ‘Let him know that he 
which converteth a sinner from the 
error of his way, shall save a soul from 
death, and shall hide a multitude of 
sins.” These are the words of God, ad- 
dressed especially to every one who has 
received the grace of life. They ought 
to be hung up in the chambers of the soul 
and gazed upon again and again, until 
they shall inspire to the performance of 
the most constant and self-sacrificing 
labors for the good of others. 
It is altogether probable that there 
are those, perhaps many, calling them- 
selves by the name of Christ, and hoping 
somehow to get to heaven, who never 
work for souls. These passages al- 
ready quoted have no interest for them. 
The whole world might drift past 
them to hell, and yet they are unmoy- 
ed; they are as selfish as the rich man 
who lifted up his eyes in torment, and 
whose whole thought was taken up 
with himself; ‘* my tongue;” “‘Z am 
tormented ;” ‘‘ my brethren” — just as 
though there were no other souls in all 
the universe. 
We may not always think it, but yet 
it is difficult to find a place where we 
come nearer to Christ, or more rapidly 
become like Him, than working for the 
salvation of the unconverted. This 
was His mission when He left the 
throne of eternal power—when He 
abdicated the glory that He had with 
the Father before the world was; this 
was His employment during the days of 
His earthly ministry ; and not until He 
bowed His head amid the darkness 
and agony of the cross, could He say 
that work was done. The wonder 
is that any one who professes to be His 
follower, can suppose himself to be 
really the friend of Jesus, who does not, 
in this important respect, emulate the 
example of his Lord and Master. Of 
course a thousand excuses may be of- 
fered as an apology for this neglect of 
the plainest duty; but they are worth- 
less now, and will be worse than worth- 
less when the final account of our 
earthly responsibilities shall be ren- 
dered to the final Judge of all men. 
Suppose one has no tact for this work, 
nor special] adaptation for it; no great 
natural gift or talent that gives access 
to the hearts of others; no courage ; no 
perseverance; no faith; no zeal; no 
love for the task; no experience; no 
success in the few, faint attempts that 
may have been made— suppose all this, 
and more, to be true of one who 
professes to be a disciple of the Lord 
Jesus. Is he then to be excused? By 
no means, for God does not ask him to 
do the work of any other — simply for 
each to do hisown. But it must be re- 
membered that many of the enume- 
rated and oft repeated excuses, are a 


gracious opportunities. If duty had 
been faithfully performed in the past, 


faith and zeal, of love and power. These 


coming reapers. 


real confession of the sinful neglect of 


there would not now be this lack of 


things grow with their use, and the 
fact that they are not strong and vigor- 
ous is a proof that thorough heart 
work is needed in order to a proper 
commencement of effert to save others. 

The field of labor is ever near at 
hand. We need not go to distant India 
or China, though there are rich harvests 
waiting in these heathen lands for the 
The work of a great 
majority of the Church is very near 
home — too near to be romantic, and 
too real to have much of sentimentality 
about it. The field is in the shop, the 
store, on the street, at home, in the 
family. It is an easy thing to sing 


ete., and drop a quarter in the contri- 
bution box, and call that working for 
souls; but all that, and.a great deal 
more, can be done without a particle 
of grace_in the soul, or the first heart- 
throb of sympathy with Jesus. But to 
do the home work, to rescue the perish- 
ing about us, needs abundant grace in 
the heart. There must be an experi- 
ence of religion that involves a separa- 
tion from the world, its sins and its 
follies; there must be watching and 
fasting and prayer; there must be pa- 
tience and zeal; there must be a bum- 
ble, holy devotion, and self forgetfulness 
that is all too uncommon in the Church 
of Christ. ; 
Perhaps there is no more inviting 
opportunity to work for souls than that 
which the camp-meeting affords. It is 
very largely the purpose for which these 
meetings are held. They ought to be 
organized and conducted with the ex- 
press understanding that the one great 
object to be accomplished is the salva- 
tion of the perishing. Everything ought 
to be made to conduce to this all impor- 
tant end, and every individual Chris- 
tian ought to feel a special responsibil- 
ity for the result of the united effort 
that may be put forth. This responsi- 
bility will not be discharged by an 
enthusiastic, spasmodic attention to the 
duties of religion during the week of 
camp-meeting. There should be a year 
of holy living as a preparation for the 
one week ; the heart ought to be trained 
and disciplined, and all its resources 
marshaled into line for the hour of need. 
Then there ought to be much of secret 
prayer, soul wrestling with the angel 
of the covenant, a mighty holding upon 
God until the witness comes that we 
shall not toil in vain —then bring to 
God, in the arms of faith and love, our 
unconverted friends and the throngs 
of the unsaved; and then, with much 
care and circumspection, go from the 
foot of the cross, where the cleansing 
blood has been anew applied, and from 
the throne of grace where the sweet sub- 
duing influences of the Spirit have been 
shed forth in unmeasured bounty, to 
take the sinner by the hand and tell him, 
in simple language, without argument, 
the story of your own hearts experi- 
ence. 

Any one can do all this; the young- 
est and the weakest may do it; and the 
strong and the wise ought by all means 
to give themselves to this glorious 
toil. Labor thus put forth will not be 
in vain. The harvest is more sure 
than that of the fertile banks of the 
Nile. God will care for the precious 
seed ; He will water it, and the needed 
warmth He will not withhold. It shall 
spring up and flourish abundantly ; and 
in the days to come the anxious worker 
in the fields of earth shall become the 
joyful bringer-home of many sheaves; 
and in the eternal heaven of God shall 
shine as the stars forever and ever. 





AN OPEN LETTER: 
Addressed to more than a thousand 
young men, who, within. the past 
twelvemonth, have been licensed by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to preach 
the Gospel. 


DEARLY BELOVED: — The name of 
the Lord be praised! How vast and 
goodly a company are ye —more than 
a thousand strong. Your numbers are 
more than sufficient to constitute twenty 
new Annual Conferences, with a mem- 
bership of fifty ministers each! You 
are a larger body than was the whole 
itinerant ministry of American Method- 
ism on the celebration of its semi-cen- 
tennial, in 1816. You outnumber the 
entire ministry of some of the oldest de- 
nominations in the country. In 1872 
the [late Dutch] Reformed Church re- 
ported five hundred and ten ministers ; 
the [late German] Reformed Church, 
five hundred and twenty-six. You are 
as numerous as the two combined. 
Three or four such annual classes as 
yours would equal the entire ministerial 
force of American Congregationalists, 
or of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Marvel not that your coming is greeted 
with ingerest, and that your busy seniors 
pause to hail and welcome you. What 
reinforcem nts you bring into the field! 
Ah! it makes one’s heart warm to 
look upon you. What varieties of gra- 
cious leading you represent! Some of you 
have been called from fisher-nets along 
the Atlantic, summoned, like Peter, to 
be fishers of men; some on the broad 
prairies of the West were, like Gideon, 
threshing wheat when the celestial 
voice came and hailed you ‘“ mighty 
men of valor;” some of you were sit- 
ting at the receipt of custom; some at 
the feet of Gamaliel; some, like Elisha, 


oxen; some were among ‘the herd- 
men” of higher than Tekoan hills. 
What variety of service you are fitted 
to render in the cause and kingdom of 
Jesus Christ. 
But your future is even more inter- 
esting than your past. Orators of cos- 
mopolitan fame are among you, writers 


of ecclesiastical affairs, wise educators, 


shine as stars forever and ever. These 
men of mark, in time and in eternity, 


worthy as they. 


Church! 
Beloved brethren, twenty years ago 


were ploughing with twelve yoke of 


of masterly power, great administrators 


apostolic missionaries — greatest of all, 
devoted, soul-saving pastors, who, hav- 
ing turned many to righteousness, shall 


may be as yet unrecognizable; but 
could we just lift the veil which hides 
futurity, and thirty years from now at- 
tend your roll-call in the multiplied 
Conferences of that date, all these I 
have named would be found responding 
—all these, and with them others as 
If only one in five 
hundred of you prove an Asbury, a 
Summerfield, an Olin, a McClintock, 
what power and blessing await the 


this very summer, I stood exactly 
where you stand. Remembering how 


counseled I then felt, I trust I may ad- 
dress to you, without officiousness, a 
few of the words which would have 
done me good. If not needed by a few 
of you, they are by most. 

In the first place, I may assume, 
not only that you are fully persuaded 
of your divine call to the work of the 
ministry, but also that you are in con- 
scious enjoyment of present divine 
favor. Many lose their first love by re- 
sisting their call; some grow cold 
when the trials of the work are malti- 
plied upon them; but very few break 
their connection with the busy world, 
renounce all their secular ambitions and 
life plans to accept the commission of 
Christ and His Church, without clear 
convictions of duty, and lively emo- 
tions both of pleasure and of pain. Or- 
dinarily it is done under the influence 
of a kind of inspiration of genuine re- 
ligious feeling. Just here you stand. 
Your resistance of God's will is ended, 
the hardships of the new life-calling 
are as yet unknown. Happy moment, 
festal hour, commemorative of the in- 
auguration of a new soulin Christian 
apostleship ! 

Assuming, then, that for you no ques- 
tion is so well settled as that of your 
calling, the first and fundamental in- 
quiry that presses upon you relates to 
preparation. And first you ask: ‘* What 
spiritual qualifications are essential to 
my highest success in this work of the 
ministry 2?” 

It would take much space to answer 
this question, even in the briefest man- 
ner. The best answer in the English 
language is found in Fletcher’s Portrait 
of St. Paul. I wish we had a modern 
edition of it. Borrowa copy of your 
pastor or Presiding Elder, and read it. 
It is worth whole libraries of ordinary 
ministerial biography ; and that is say- 
ing much. Acquire the qualifications 
therein enumerated, and whatever else 
you may lack, your ministry cannot 
prove a failure. 

2. ‘* What educational preparation 
will best subserve my ministerial use- 
fulness 2?” 

I reply, the most thorough to which 
Providence gives you possible access. 
Our honored Bishops, desiring that all 
young ministers of our Church should 
rightly understand the length and 
breadth of desirable intellectual attain- 
ment, have placed in your Conference 
Course of Study a treatise upon this ex- 
press point. Its title is, ‘‘Sword and 
Garment,” I hope each one of you will 
read it before taking any steps toward 
uniting with an Annual Conference. A 
large part of the preparation which it 
inculeates must be acquired before one 
enters the regular work. 

3. ‘* What facilities does the Church 
offer to candidates seeking an education- 
al preparation for the ministry ?” 
Answer. Instructicn, for the most 
part free to all, and pecuniary aid for 
the indigent. Her educational institu- 
tions are of three grades, to wit: the 
Conference Academy, the College, the 
School of Theology. The first will 
carry you forward three years beyond 
the common school; the second, four 
years beyond the academy; the third, 
three years beyond the college. In all 
you are allowed to preach; in all, if 
poor, you are variously assisted. The 
rule of all should be, to begin at the 
bottom and go as far as Providence may 
sanction. 
If perchance there is any one among 
you who cannot resort to either of these 
institutions, there is one thing which 
he, more than any other, ought to do. 
He should take six postal cards and 
write for the circulars of two Confer- 
ence Academies, two Methodist Col- 
leges, and two of our Schools of The- 
ology. A seventh card should be sent 
to Dr. E. O. Haven, of New York, for 
documents of the Board of Education. 
These seven documents, carefully stud- 
ied, will give him not only an under- 
standing of the educational system of 
the Church, but also an insight into the 
compass and organic relations of the 
different branches of a liberal, profes- 
sional education, such as he will never 
be likely otherwise to obtain. Forsuch 
an one no other investment of seven 
cents can do so much. The addresses 
of the neighboring academies and col- 
leges will be known toall. The schools 
of Theology offering free instruction, 
free rooms, and almost free living, are 
in Boston, Evanston (Ill.), and Madi- 
son (N. J.) 
4. ** What warrant have I for post- 
poning my entrance upon the regular 
work to altend school?” 
The warrant of Christ, who for three 
years instructed His disciples before 
sending them forth. The warrant of 
common sense, which has created the 
school as a time-saving arrangement 
for reaching desired results. The war- 
rant of all those of your brethren who 
have done the same before you, and are 
glad that they did. ‘The warrant of all 
those of your brethren who did not 
pursue this course, and regret that they 
did not. The warrant of the laity who 
are demanding a better trained minis- 
try. The warrant of all the intelligent 
men whom the Church has selected and 
appointed to conduct these educational 
institutions which she has created. 


authority of the Church —the General 


ministry, desiderates for you the full 
advantage of the academy, the college 


sion. 


their proper order. 


Finally, the warrant of the highest 


Conference itself — which, not content 
that you should rush untrained into the 


and the theological school in succes- 
Its language is: ‘‘ Let young 
men everywhere be advised to secure, 
first of all, a thorough ground-work of 
elementary and general education, after 
which to pursue theological studies in 
By this policy, the 
number of students in our colleges will 
be greatly increased, and those who 
enter the biblical schools will be pre- 


vanced studies peculiar to the ministe- 
rial profession.” 
In conclusion, covet earnestly the 
best preparation for your arduous call- 
ing —the best spiritual preparation, 
the best intellectual preparation. Let 
no required self-sacrifice deter, no 
merely apparent obstacle appal. The 
greater your difficulties, the more salu- 
tary the result. You are in preparation 
for highest destinies. Fear nothing. 
The Lord will provide. 

Witiiam F. WARREN. 
Boston, August, 1873. 








We are pained, but not surprised to 
read the accounts of the late serious re- 
actionary movements in Japan. Quite 
a formidable revolt has broken out, test- 
ing very severely the ability of the ex- 
isting government to subdue it. The 
great pressure of taxation, incident to 
the, perhaps too rapid introduction of 
foreign improvements, as well as the 
long standing prejudices of the ignorant 
classes against Christianity excited by 
the presence of professed Christians in 
conspicuons positions, as teachers or 
officers, have conspired, under the in- 
stigations of Damios who unwillingly 
yielded their feudal power, and priests 
of the ancient idolatry, to arouse the 
frantic efforts of the masses against the 
present administration, Thoy at once 
seek to destroy the symbols of the open- 
ing civilization of the kingdom — the 
railroad and telegraph. They demand 
an entire revolution, the reinstatement 
of the old Damios, the banishment of 
Bibles, and the prohibition of Christian 
instruction. The devil always seeks to 
tear his subjects in pieces when he finds 
himself about to be dispossessed of them, 
und he rages all the more violently 
when his time is short. There will be 
suffering, perhaps martyrdom, and not 
a little shedding of blood; but Christ 
has entered Japan in the person of his 
subjects, to conquer it by heroic endur- 
ance and perseverance, and to establish 
there His kingdom ot righteousness 
and intelligence. Martyr-blood has al- 
ways, in the end, triumphed over those 
that shed it. There has been too much 
light pouring into these islands for the 
last ten years to permit another moral 
eclipse. There will be clouds and tem- 
pests, but the rainbow will certainly 
follow. 











An intelligent correspondent writes 
to inquire if there is in this country 
such an association as he says exists in 
England, for the careful examination of 
juvenile volumes, prepared by various 
publishers, for the Sunday School Li- 
brary, whose endorsment can be relied 
upon, as to wholesomeness of substance 
and correctness of style. No such or- 
ganization, unfortunately, exists among 
us. It would require a multitude of 
very intelligent agents to keep abreast 
of our juvenile publications. Certain 
Unitarian ladies voluntarily entered a 
year or two since upon this service, in 
the interest of the ‘* Liberal” denom- 
inations. Out of several hundred vol- 
umes examined, they sifted a few. 
scores. No editor of a weekly religious 
paper can give more than cursory re- 
views of this rapidly increasing litera- 
ture; and the whole average, as to sub- 
stantial worth and intellectual ability, 
is so moderate, that it would be difficult 
to arrange a fair standard of criticism 
which would be just to both writer and 
reader. 
We understood, a few months since, 
that the book agents at New York were 
about to employ a number of qualified 
readers to examine carefully the S.S. 
books not published by the Concern, 
and by this means, become able to en- 
dorse a large list of volumes additional 
to their own publications. If this work 
were well done, it would be a valuable 
service. There are conscientious Sun- 
day School officers who are quite scru- 
palous about the character of the litera- 
ture they place in the hands of their 
scholars for Sunday reading. There 
are others, we are sorry to say, who 
would consider the imprimatur of a re- 
ligious society a sufficient objection to 
any volume that bore it, and a tacit evi- 
dence of its unendurable stupidity. 
They prefer to purchase of secular es- 
tablishments the most rollicking juve- 
nile books of the day, with not a few of 
the pure and simple novels of the hour, 
embodying the low moral tone of the 
times upon the most vital social and re- 
ligious questions now discussed. The 
laxity of conscience everywhere appar- 
ent, and the present observable weakness 
of mental and moral fibre, showing 
itself in the frauds and vices constantly 
revealed in the instances of those from 
whom we have a right to expect better 
things, may be very directly traced to 
the character of the literature forming 
the staple of the reading of our young 
people. A descriptive catalogue, con- 
scientiously prepared, of appropriate 
and really well-written books for young 
readers, would be a valuable service, 
and would be thankfully used by in- 
telligent purchasers of juvenile litera- 
ture. 








EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 
Rev. George Hughes, the Secretary of the 














do we extend our eyes over their heads 








‘From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,’ 


ignorant and inexperienced and un- 


pared to enter with profit upon the ad- 


National Association for the Promotion of 
Holiness, has prepared a volume of 450 
pages duodecimo, which has been published 
by John Bent & Co., of Boston, entitled, 
Days of Power in Forest Temples. Wedo 
not like the title, but no Christian reader 
can avoid being interested in the book. I: 
records, in the most animated manner, with 
allthe enthusiasm of a spectator and of a 
hearty participator in them, the stirring in- 
cidents connected with the fourteen nation- 
al camp-meetings which have been held dur- 
ing the last five years, It has an admirable 
engraving of that most excellent Christian 
and beloved physician, Dr. George C. Rob- 
erts, of whose triumphant death-bed expe- 
riences the book makes a full record; ds 
also striking portraits of Rev. Bros. Inskip 
and Cookman. The volume might be easily 
criticised as a literary work; but one is 


glowing pages. It is simply an embodied 
camp-meetivg, with all its holy songs, im- 
exhortations, triumphant shouts, 
and waves of overwhelming emotion. No 
one can read it without profit, and few will 
be likely to commence it without finishing 


its pages. 





The Globe, of August, contains quite a 
full report of the commencement exercises 
of the Maine State Agricultural College, and 
the baccalaureate sermon of Dr. Charles F. 
Allen. The discourse was an able portray- 
al of the best measures to secure a broad, 
manly Christian development, and closed 
with excellent and touching counsels to the 
young men of the graduating class. 

We do not know how it is in Maine, but as 
a whole, our Agricultural Colleges prove a 
failure, so far as the work of training men 
for life on farms is concerned. At the late 
interesting educational convention, held in 
Elmira, N. Y., Dr. McCosh, in a very able 
discourse, opposed the division of the money 
received from public lands among such in- 
stitutions, for the reason of their failure in 
this respect, and also objected to its being 
devoted to the endowment of State colle- 
giate institutions, but recommended that it 
be used for the establishment and endow- 
ment of the higher preparatory schools 
for colleges. This view seemed to meet 
with the general acceptance of the intelligent 
body of educators gathered at the Conven- 
tion. 





The private Secretary of the King of Siam, 
bearipg an unpronounceable name, writes in 
the London Atheneum an unsupported de- 
nial of some of the statements made by Mrs. 
A. H. Lenowens, an English lady, who was 
for a number of years an instructor in the 
King’s family, and whose entertaining vol- 
umes and interesting lyceum addresses 
have given her a yery favorable introduc- 
tion to our reading and lecture-going people. 
At the suggestion of friends, Mrs. Lenowens 
makes a very calm and convincing response 
to these charges in the Advertiser of last 
Friday. She bore away with her from Siam, 
in 1867, a highly commendatory letter from 
the King, and testimonials from the Chiefs 
of the kingdom. It is not surprising that 
the king shrinks from having the civilized 
world look into the halls of his harem, or 
sit in judgment upon his exercise of unre- 
strained power. Wesee nothing in the offi- 
cial communication to the Atheneum to 
throw doubt upon the serious statements of 
the heroic woman who so bravely often re- 
sisted the will of one whose anger was only 
restrained by the fear of the powerful na- 
tion of which she was the worthy represent- 
ative. 


=—_* — 


The Watchman gave, a week since, an 
account of a very novel and interesting 
service which was held in the Baptist 
Church at Watertown, Mass. <A party was 
given in the Church parlors to the old peo- 
ple. Forty-two persons, over sixty years of 
age, were the invited guests of this remark- 
ably pleasant occasion. The aggregate ages 
reached over three thousand years, and the 
average Was seventy-one. A photograph of 
the aged communicants was taken as they 
stood in a group by the porch of the church. 
Religious exercises were first held in the au- 
dience room of the Church; then a supper, 
followed by a delightfuljsocial entertainment, 
interspersed with singing. Altogether, we 
hardly recollect of reading of a more agree- 
able affuir of the kind. The young people 
are rarely forgotten, but these old saints that 
linger with us in much physical infirmity, 
are too often, unintentionally perhaps, over- 
looked. It is well to bring Simeon and An- 
na together into the house of God, to receive 
their lat>st blessing before the Master per- 
mits them to depart in peace! 


_ 
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Gen. Butler has issued a long letter in 
justitication of the so-called “back pay” 
fraud of the last session of Congress. It is 
written with much ingenuity, but only illus- 
trates the skill with which sometimes the 
worse can be made to appear the better 
reason, The paper opens with a very clear 
putting of the argument in advocacy of the 
expediency and propriety of a larger salary 
for the President and members of Congress, 
to which little exception can be taken; he 
then goes on to justify its enlargement, by 
their own vote, and its retroactive character, 
by showing that the course has the defense 
of precedent — that the greatest and best of 
our statesmen, Washington not excepted (he 
did not vote it to himself), had received 
back pay — that it is customary to date back 
to the commencement of the term of office 
the salary, or per diem compensation, estab- 
lished by legislative resolution—that it really 
was not an enlargement, but an equalization 
of salaries by the abrogation of mileage ; and 
finally, that those who have apparently con- 
scientiously refused it were frightened into 
this course by the newspapers, or a fear of 
their constituents. Common sense, how- 
ever, is invincible, and in spite of all special 
pleading, the public conscience, which is a 
wholesome sign of the times, will continue 
to repudiate the whole thing. 


=" 
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Among its editorials last week, The Meth- 
odist has an interesting article upon the 
newly developed taste among the higher 
classes of readers for historical and scientific 
works rather than volumes of fiction. The 
paper which ably discusses the occasion of 
this intellectual revolution, is founded upon 
&@ paragraph selected from the American 
Bookseller's Guide, in which it is said: 
“ Amongst cultivated readers of the pre- 
sent day there is less novel-reading than a 
few years ago. The story of human expe- 
rience is not Jess interesting, nor are we 
likely soon to do without the artistic and 
dramatic recitals of fiction; but the upper 
strata of readers, those who read books and 
give the direction to a pond literary effort, 
are becoming more and more interested in 
the real world and real heroes. In a word, 
science and history furnish at present the 
most attractive reading, and are the fashion 
in literature.” 
We trust this appetite will grow with 
what it feeds upon, and that the same taste 
will be cultivated by those in humbler walks 
in life. 





+ 
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We read with some surprise and much 
pleasure the very familiar names of John P. 
Jewett & Co. (the senior member of the firm 
being the well-known publisher, formerly 


tions. The volume is anonymously written 
physician. 


what prejudiced against the volume. 


ment, as they are incidentally suggested 


factors. 


Street, New York. We wish him success 


in Boston, of Uncle Tom’s Cabin) upon a 
very handsomely published octavo volume, 
entitled The Ways of Women in their 
Physical, Moral and Intellectual Rela- 


by, evidently, an intelligent and cultivated 
Its title is so sensational, or - 
rather meaningless, that one is at first some- 
But it 
is written with marked ability, full of good 
sense, of practical and professional counsels 
in reference to the physical, intellectual and 
social development of the sex from birth 
until death. It treats, with excellent judg- 


the various questions now in public discus- 
sion, of which woman is‘one of the principal 
The volume makes an octavo of 
about five hundred pages. We suppose it is 
a subscription book. Our old friend Jewett 
now makes his publication office at 5 Dey 


Our Brooklyn correspondent in his late 
personal criticism of Dr. Eddy for the occu- 
pation of Plymouth pulpit, fell into, proba- 
bly, an unintentional exaggeration. Dr. 
Eddy supplied Mr. Beecher’s pulpit but two 
SabbathsinJuly. It was during a needed res- 
pite from traveling, he having just returned 
from a Western trip in which he had spoken 
publicly fifteen times, and his work had been 
arranged for the succeeding weeks for office 
duty in New York. Neither Dr. Eddy nor 
his colleagues undertake lecturing or the 
dedication ot churches, for pecuniary com- 
pensation. A proper period of rest from la- 
bor, a change from the platform to the office, 
and the employment of a vacant Sabbath or 
two in preaching the gospel, when the cir- 
cumstances of the work require presence in 
New York, and no pulpit is opened for a 
missionary sermon, are certainly within the 
discretion of our hard-working, earnest and 
successful missionary secretaries. There is 
such a thing as following our public servants 
up with too sharp astick. It is just possible 
that the business may be a little overdone. 





Joseph Arch, who is about coming upon a 
visit of inspection to this country, is not a 
man of brilliant abilities. He is an English 
peasant, with the sluggish blood of his race 
in his veins. But he is a man of remarkable 
judgment, and mental and moral power of a 
certain order. He has aroused to an aston- 
ishing degree the proverbially stupid work- 
ing farmers of England; and, what is better, 
he has held back their unintelligent energies 
from idle demonstrations, and secured for 
their demands, by his remarkable prudence, 
the respect of the ruling classes, and at least 
a partial acknowledgement of their claims 
and a small advance in their wages. He is 
a Methodist Local Preacher, of ordinary abili- 
ties, of unblemished reputation, and of al- 
most nnequaled influence over the audiences 
he addresses, He is coming to this country 
to see if itis a good home for the working 
man, and if his opportunities here for manly 
development are what they have been repre- 
sented to be. It is to be hoped that he will 
not be feted, but permitted quietly to make 
the fullest personal examinations. There 
can be little doubt as to his ultimafe conclu- 
sion. His representation will powerfully in- 
fluence the better class of small farmers, the 
best possible emigrants, to turn their course 
in this direction. 

ee 20 Se as 
An ordinary reader glancing over the last 
Advocate, would suppose from the heading 
of an article entitled, Explanatory Note, 
that the editor of ZION’s HERALD had sought 
to make a public explanation of an editorial 
in his own columns, in The Christian Ad- 
vocate. It is only necessary to say, that the 
note was a private one, as the receiver knew, 
from the playful social sentences which he 
has omitted in print; and the publication of 
it without consent is an act which could not 
be characterised by the complimentary term 
used in reference to the writer of it. 





Sees ; 
Fairplay, Colorado, ninety-five miles from 
Denver, is the most elevated town in the 
United States. It is on the side of Mount 
Lincoln, and is nearly two miles (9,764 feet) 
above sea-level. The town is thus situated 
3,500 feet higher than the top of Mt. Wash- 
ington. Mt. Lincoln towers above Fairplay 
over 16,000 feet. There is a wagon road to 
its summit. The town contains one thou- 
sand inhabitants, and is the supply point for 
the miners, three thousand of whom are 
now at work around Mt. Lincoin. Prof. 
Hayden and his party, under a government 
commission, are now exploring this region. 

eet ee 
The Chamberlin Institute and Female Col- 
lege, situated in Randolph, Cattaraugus Co., 
N. Y., sends out a very handsome and a 
very encouraging catalogue. Its boarding- 
hall, destroyed a year ago by fire, has been 
rebuilt in the most substantial and tasteful 
manner. Itis under the able management 
of Rev. J. T. Edwards, A. M.— an educa- 
tor well known in New England. The in- 
stitution is well supplied with all modern 
facilities for instruction. It has} a large 
Faculty, and gathered last year 260 different 
students. It graduated feom its regular 
course six ladies and one gentleman. 


- Oct Leal 
We congratulate the Board of Managers 
of the East Greenwich Academy on their 
excellent choice of a Preceptress. We learn 
that they have elected Miss Ellen U. Clark, 
of the Lasell Seminary. Miss Clark is a 
rare scholar, being a graduate of two of the 
best New England institutions, in both of 
which she maintained the first rank in 
scholarship. In addition to superior abili- 
ties as a teacher, she possesses a natural in- 
sight into character and a quiet efficiency in 
discipline, which qualify her for the im- 
portant position to which she has been 
elected. The academic year will commence 
August 19: 





> 
The Sanitarian, which is a new maga- 
zine, but is fast working its way into public 
favor, in its August number has a very 
valuable paper upon School Poisoning in 
New York City. This question of venti- 
lation in crowded buildings, especially where 
the susceptible bodies of young children are 
exposed, is one of paramount importance. 
School superintendents and teachers should 
read this number of The Sanitarian. All 
the articles are practical and valuable. 
—_———— - 
Prof. H. 5. Carhart, of the Northwestern 
University, made us a pleasant call last 
week. He is enjoying his first visit to our 
city, and although the vacation months for- 
bid the full examination of the public insti- 
tutions, he found entrance into many of 
them, and introduction to several of our 
University men. 
—_—¢ 
The Advocate of Holinessfor July, which 
has just reached us, together with the 
August number, contains a very well exe- 
cuted and admirably engraved lkeness of 
the late Rev. R. V. Lawrence. The num 
bers for July and August are well filled with 
valuable and instructive articles. The Ma 
gazine is ably conducted, and we «are 2% 
surprised to learn of the constant increas’ 
o! its subscription list. 


+ 
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Little reliance can be placed upon the firs 
personal announcements made in refere! 7 
to conspicuous individuals. The new=p4l™ 
have nearly killed Mr. Wilson, and now the 
Atlantic telegraph puts an end to the literary 
activity of Mr. Motley by a stroke of pa" y 
sis. The succeeding dispatch, howev" 
makes the affair slighter, and announces" 
historian as simply suffering severely ” 
neuralgia. 





ence 


Rey. Wm. O. Cady, of the Provide ‘ 
Conference, has met with a severe afflict 
in the death of Myron O. Cady, his you?” 
son, aged 14 years. He was drowned pt 
bathing in the Connecticut River ink _ 
land, Conn., August 2. He was much : a 
loved, promising, always present jn Sunes 
| school and church, a general favor!t® - 
was buried from our church in Port! ~~ w 
the 5th, a large congregation ™ nine 
their sympathy with the bereav« d family: 

———_———— > 

Rev. J. O. Peck will make # visit ‘9 *'" 

England between November 10 an‘ ao" 


: » manag! 
;| ber 26, ona lecturing tour under the 








spoiled for such a service as he reads its 


and his literary venture certainly deserves it. 


ment of Redpath’s Lyceum Bureau. 
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Dr. Wardsworth, Bisbop of Lincoln, was 
appealed to by one of his clergy who had 
found in the church graveyard a tombstone 
bearing the inscription of a “ faithful Wes- 
leyan,” as to what was to be done in such a 
painful case. The church dead might turn 
in their graves to have Wesleyun dust ming- 
ling with theirs! The prudent and amusing 
advice of the Bishop was, to leave the dead 
alone, lest he might fall into certain legal 
difficulties, but to preach a faithful sermon 
upon Schism. 

As if reminded of a neglected duty, Dr. 
Wardsworth has himself published a remark- 
able pastoral letter, setting forth the hitherto 
pardonable fault of the Wesleyans, on ac- 
count of the rude repulsion of the Church to- 
wards them, but now he proffers them Epis- 
copal ordination if they will return to the 
bosom of the Church; and a neglect of 
this offer may bring upon their conscience 
the guilt of schism. The pastoralis digni- 
fied, intended to be kind and paternal; but 
the child has become too mature and weighty 
for the parental arms, and has been kept so 
long in the cold as to have set up house- 
keeping for himself. The Great Bispop of 
souls seems to be satisfied with Presbyterian 
ordination. 


ow + 
- 





If all the representative men of the differ- 
ent Methodist families in this country were 
of the same spirit as Rev. Alexander Clark, 
of the Methodist Recorder, it would be but 
a short period before the bodies they repre- 
sent were all harmonized in one great fra- 
ternal organization. Until that consumma- 
tion, he proposes the cultivation of brotherly 
love; to which we respond, Amen! His 
amiableness, however, is net his only admi- 
rable trait. Brother Clark knows how to 
make a good religious newspaper. 

BLN AES 

The death of Bishop Wilberforce is said 
to have been a terrible blow to Mr. Glad- 
stone. They were old and intimate friends. 
For several days after his fatal accident the 
Premier was so unwell as to alarm his 
friends. When he first appeared, after the 
event, in the House of Commons, he was 
thin and pale as a ghost, and leaned wearily 
upon his staff. The early prorogation of 
Parliament may have been due, in no small 
measure, to the exhaustion and anxiety of 
Mr. Gladstone. 

ALL Ee MC IE 

Presiding Elder Fellows has issued a very 
wholesome circular, which he has distributed 
throughout his district, calling attention to 
the Sterling Camp-meeting, and suggesting 
suitable personal preparations to render it 
eminently profitable. 





Bishop Wiley leaves on Thursday, the 14th 
inst., for Michigan and the Western Confer- 
ences, and will not return to New England 
till about the middle of October. Corre- 
spondents of the Bishop may save time and 
labor by making a note of this. 


Rev. 8. L. Rodgers, agent of the North 
Carolina M. E. Conference Seminaries, is 
in the city. Bishop Haven has recently vis- 
ited the loeality, and commends the educa- 
tional interests of that Conference to the lib- 
erality of our friends, as do also Bishops 
Simpson, Janes and Ames. 








A very successful Freedman’s Aid Meet- 
ing was held at the Oak Bluffs Chapel last 
Friday evening. A fine congregation lis- 
tened to able addresses from the Secretary, 
Dr. Rust, Bishop Haven, and Dr. R. M. 
Hatfiéld. 

_ Peon i 

The publishers of Every Saturday in- 
vite attention to the opening chapters of 
their new serial story, “* Young Brown,” of 
which The London Spectator says: *“ It is 
going to be a charming one.” 

The Trustees of Boston University have 
about concluded negotiations for the pur- 
chase of a fine building, eligibly situated 
adjoining the Atheneum on Beacon Street. 


Qo= Sa 





OLD ORCHARD BEACH. — The opening of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad through the 
seaside cities and towns, from Portsmouth 
to Portland, has brought very prominently 
and rapidly into notice the unusual attrac- 
tions of “ Old Orchard Beach.” This, now 
fast becoming famous resort, has long been 
known to those who have sought out na- 
ture’s attractions. It has one of the grandest 
beaches of the world for bathing, resting, 
dining, and all the advantages desirable at 
the sea-side. To the invalid, who wishes for 
regular baths, it has the great desideration 
of there always being a good state of the 
sea for bathing purposes, no matter what the 
tide is—high or low. The beach is so wide, 
so gentle the inclination to the water, that 
the only difference about bathing is the dis- 
tance one has to walk to reach it. There is 
no dangerous under tow — no rapid currents 
to interfere with the feeling of perfect secu- 
rity one may enjoy in a plunge and swim 
from this beach. 

There has recently been purchased a 
fine tract of land here—a part of a beauti- 
ful grove — which bas been Jaid out for a 
camp ground, and those of our Society and 
others who live in and around Portland, 
will find it a most desirable location. Among 
the many really good houses at the beach, 
beside the well-known “ Old Orchard ” and 
* Ocean,” there is the “ St. Cloud,” down by 
the seaside, kept by Mrs. Munson, who, 
whether superintending a large infant class 
in the Sunday-school at Biddeford, cr the 
multifarious duties of her large boarding- 
house, seems equally competent and agree- 
able. Cc. 

———————_~—— 

TEMPERANCE MEETING AT MARTHA’S 
VINEYARD. — The third annual temperance 
meeting at Martha’s Vineyard will be held 
under the great Tabernacle on Thursday, 
August 21, commencing at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and continuing through the 
evening. 

It is expected that this will be the best 
meeting of the series, and it is probuble that 
the grounds will be illuminated on the oc- 
casion with Chinese lanterns. 

Good speakers will be announced in due 
time. H. W. CONANT, 

Chairman Committee of Association. 


OaK BLUFFS AND MAaRTHA’s VINE- 
YARD.— As the Camp-meeting exercises are 
about to commence, it will be in place to say 
that the Old Colony Railroad Co., in order to 
accommodate the traveling public, have, in 
addition to their ordinary facilities via the 
popular Wood’s Hole route, put on a special 
express train to and from Hyannis; thus 
giving visitors at that popular resort, and 
the crowds which attend the Camp-meetings 
at Yarmouth and Centreville, excellent 
opportunities for visiting that favored resort. 
en 

WANTS OF THE FREEDMEN’S AID So- 
CIETY. 1. A liberal collection from every 
Methodist congregation in New England. ; 

2 from our wealthy 





2. Special donations 
members for the erection of Seminary build- 
ings and boarding houses. ; 

3. The co-operation of every preacher in 
presenting the claims of the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society, and in raising funds in its behalf. 

4. A place in the affections, and an inter- 
est in the prayers of all our people. 

5. A liberal recognition in your will, 





Rev. W. B. Eldridge, of Hampden, Me., 
referred to recently as am artist by our cor- 
respondent, is so ina better sense than with 
paint-brush and easel, or even the camera. 
He can only favor the many persons ap- 
plying to him for a loan of his beautiful 
sketches, by giving them an exhibition viva 
voce — which we doubt not he will be quite 
willing to do. 





—~——_$_______ 
ERRATUM. — We hope our readers will not 
allow the erratie types at foot of our second 
editorial column last week, to assign our 
genial friend, Dr. G. M. Steele, to either the 
training or treatment of “intellectual old 
boxes,” ete. By acurious misplacement of 
the metallic words, after both the editor and 
proof-reader had scanned the page, the 
mirth-provoking transposition occurred. 








GLEANINGS OF THE WHEE. 


The last Annual Catalogue of the East 
Greenwich Academy is on our table. In ad- 
dition to its admirably appointed Faculty, 
already noticed by us, we call attention to 
Prof. R. 8. Keyser, in the department of 
Mathematics and Natural Sciences, who is 
represented to be a master indeed in these 
specialties. Prof. Munroe’s ability to train 
the students in vocal gymnastics is confessed 
to be quite peerless; and with Prof. Phillips 
in charge of students in French, doubtless 
the high commendations given him by the 
Providence people, where he has for some- 
time taught with excellent success, will be 
repeated. We rejoice heartily with the many 
friends of the institution over the pleasant 
auspices of the term opening Tuesday next. 

A stage from the Crawford to the Profile 
House, Monday noon, 11th, upset, killing a 
boy (J. R. D. Reeves) from Baltimore and A. 
S. Butler, of Allegan, Mich., fatally injuring 
Mr. and Miss Reeves, and eight others badly. 

Sewall, Day and Co.’s Cordage Works, at 
Boston Highlands, were damaged by fire on 
Monday afternoon, to the extent of $40,000. 

Brigham Young’s wife No. 17, who sues 
for a divorce, reveals some not very pleasing 
facts in the domestic life of Brigham. 

The Mormons Who do not follow Brigham 
Young are now numerous. They do not prac- 
tice polygamy, and acknowledge Joe Smith 
as their leader. 

The colored republicans of New York 
State metin convention at Saratoga lately, 
and voted to form a permanent organization 
for the year, and adjourned to meet in New 
York city October 2. 

The Hoosac tunnel for July progressed 
from central shaft, westward, 151 feet; from 
west shaft, eastward, 137 feet; total advance, 
288 feet; rock remaining to be pierced, 1,119 
feet. 

A stable and L of the house on Federal 
Street, Brunswick, Me., were destroyed by 
flre Friday morning. In the L was the 
library of Leonard Woods, D. D., valued at 
$10,000 — a total loss, and no insurance — 
besides Dr. Wood’s manuscript of a valuable 
work which was nearly ready for the press, 
which he has been preparing for many years. 


The captain and other officers of the wreck- 
ed City of Wasbingtou have been dismissed 
from the employ of the Inman Steamship 
Company. 

There is trouble among the Catholics at 
Portsmouth, N. H., a suit in equity having 
been brought against the priest and Bishop 
Bacon of Portland, by members of the 
ehurch, who have been denied access to the 
ehurch built Ly them, and also denounced in 
most disgusting formularies from the pulpit 
by the priest. 

Very many persons will regret, though 
many will not be surprised, that Rev. New- 
man Hall appears in the divorce court. 
He has been sorely tried by his wife’s capri- 
cious and uncertain temper, which he en- 
dured till adultery on her part with a man 
named Richardson made even forbearance 
virtueless. 

While Rev. N. Culver was preaching in 
the Methodist Church at Lebanon, on Sun- 
day last, a dove, near the close of the ser- 
vice, flew into the building, and alighting 
upon the open Bible, remained there till the 
benediction was pronounced, 

A terrible rain and hail-storm occurred at 
Dubuque, Ia., Wednesday, 7th, damaging a 
large number of houses, and four towers of 
the Methodist Church were blown down. 


The whaling barque Annawan, from New 
Bedford, June 19, capsized, and five of her 
crew were drowned. The remainiug seven- 
teen, were rescued, and landed at Liverpool 
on the 7th. 

Rev. S. H. Tyng, D. D., of N. York, is to 
deliver a course of lectures before our Bos- 
ton School of Theology next fall. This is a 
very pleasant indication of a growing inter- 
denominational interest and fellowship on 
the part of the two American Episcopal 
churches. Rey. Phillips Brooks, D. D., the 
distinguished Episcopal clergyman of Bos- 
ton, addressed the same school last winter. 

At the request of a large number of the 
ministers of the Indiana Conference, Bishop 
Simpson has changed the time of its session. 
It will meet on Thursday, October 2d, in- 
stead of September 3d, as heretofore pub- 
lished. 

The Episcopal Bishop of Wisconsin ad- 
vises young ministers proposing to take 
work in his diocese to postpone matrimo- 
nial entanglements until they become fully 
established, and have assurance of compe- 
tent salaries. 

Sbarkey, the New York murderer, who 
was to be hanged to-morrow, has obtained a 
stay of proceedings. 

The South Framingham Camp-meeting 
begius Tuesday, Aug. 26th, and continues 
eight days. The determination of those 
having this meeting in charge is to do all in 
their power to render it an occasion of spir- 
itual profit to those who aftend, relying on 
God and willivg Christian laborers to effect 
this. For particulars, see advertisement in 
this paper and circulars of the committee. 


Harper’s Weekly has an illustration of the 
new Bible House at Constantinople. The 
building is of stone, eighty feet by seventy- 
one, and four stories high, and presents a 
fine appearance. The cost of building and 
site was $66,920,34. It was completed and 
dedicated June 9, 1872. 

According to latest reports, Mr. Thomas 
Scott’s projects in the line of the consolida- 
tion of railroads, bid fair to make him a rival 
of Vanderbilt himself. His designs evi- 
dently contemplate ‘a thorough line from 
Halifax to San Francisco under one man- 
agement. 

The English government, while admitting 
that the Carlists are gaining ground, refuses 
to accord them belligerent rights. ~It is not 
so fast in helping Spanish rebels as it was in 
helping American rebels. 


The Methodist Church. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Vineyard Grove. — Twenty-two years 
ago my first visit was made to this holy 
place, consecrated by the tears of many 
penitents, and by the renewed experiences 
of many saints. That first visit was via 
Providence, in the well-known steamer Ca- 
nonicus. Five hundred or more happy touls 
crowded her decks when we left the wharf 











but their joy was short-lived, for on getting 
out of the still water of the way, things 
began to assume a very unsettled condition. 
The waves would tumble, and sympathetic 
stomachs would roll to their music, and soon 
more than two thirds of the people were 
sick as death. 

How grateful we are that a different route 
has been opened, so that now we can get to 
this delightful place, “and not a wave of 
trouble roll across our peaceful breasts.” No 
foreboding sigh ab imo pectore; no pale, 
blue, lips; no anxious wondering why we 
don’t die, nor yet more wonder why we live 
and fee] so bad; none of all this, if you do 
as so many people are doing, make the trip 
by way of the Old Colony Road, the short- 
est and the pleasantest route of all, and 
avoiding all possible danger from seasick- 
ness, 

But other changes have taken place be- 
sides that in means of access. Twenty-two 
years ago there were only forty or fifty 
tents upon the ground, and not more than 
five or six family tents, and not more than 
one wooden cottage, which was built by 
Rey. Frederick Upham, D. D. Now the 
number of society tents is not much larger 
thun it was ascore of years ago, but private 
family tents, cottages, and elegant resi- 
dences costing (some of them) more than 
$10,000 each, are counted by the thousand. 
Of course, Oak Bluffs and the Highlands, as 
well as the camp-ground proper, are in- 
cluded in this estimate; but then they are 
the offshoots of this original enterprise, and 
constitute a part of its growth and develop- 
ment. 

Twenty-two years ago, and there were no 
people here except during the week of the 
meeting; and now the settlement lasts’ the 
year round, composed of carpenters, build- 
ers, store-keepers, and all the usual variety 
of citizens. Father Upham, the genial and 
happy old man, is the resident pastor and 
bishop, and looks after the spiritual wants 
of the flock, gathered, like the dwellers in 
heaven, from all parts of the earth. His 
presence is a benediction, and a good spir- 
itual influence seems to pervade the place. 
Preaching is regularly maintained on the 
Sabbath, both forenoon and afternoon, with 
public prayers in the morniug, and a prayer- 
meeting in the evening, so that onevery week 
day meetings are held at 8.30 a. M. and 7.45 
P. M., which are largely attended and spirit- 
ually protitable. 

In regard to the relative religious interests 
involved, it would be an ungracious task to 
institute a comparison between the now and 
then. The simple fact is, that the multi- 
tudes who now throng these grounds are 
more than fifty times as great as those of 
former days; and hence it may well be 
supposed that the means which were then 
found effectual are not adequate to the pres- 
ent needs. But this is by no means saying 
that there is less real religious influence 
now than formerly; still, it must be evident 
to the thoughtful that it is possible so to com- 
bine and discipline our forces as to give us 
a magnificent victory in the name of the 
Lord. The question is this: Will the people 
of God accept the situation which Provi- 
dence has thrust upon them? will they dis- 
miss every doubt and fear, and believe that 
all things are possible to those who dare 
venture and do? will they comprehend the 
importance of organizing all the forces at 
command, and then, with God’s blessing, 
burl them en masse against the enemy? 
will ministers unite as never before, and 
humbly claim the divine help? and will the 
people unite with the ministers, and all re- 
solve that every means shall be employed to 
bring about a sweeping revival of pure re- 
ligion? It only needs a few leading minds, a 
few choice spirits, and the saints who pray 
for the peace of Jerusalem will gather about 
them with a zeal and fervor which will in- 
sure success. O that this very year might 
be the year of grace to this encampment! O 
that the power of God might come upon the 
people, and hundreds and thousands be con- 
verted and saved! W. F. M. 





Music at Camp-meetings.—It has 
doubtless been observed by ull who arein the 
habit of attending our camp-meetings, that 
the social singing in the tents is generally 
far better than at the “‘stand.” In the former, 
though the hymns and tunes are largely 
those which it would be better to leave un- 
sung, yet they are introduced and sung to 
the people every year by persons pecunia- 
rily interested in their sale, till they are 
learned by heart; while the grand old 
bymns of the Wesley’s, Cowper, Dodd- 
ridge, Watts, and a host of others which are 
to be found only in the hymn and tune books, 
are almost, with a few exceptions, unknown 
to the majority of our own Church. While, 
therefore the former are constantly sung at 
all our social meetings, with great anima- 
tion both by suints and sinners, these are 
seldom sung, except in the public worship. 
and then ovly by a small number who may 
have memorized them, or who chance to 
have a hymn book with them. 

This serious evil ought to be speedily re- 
moved, as detrimental to the Church in her 
work of awakening and converting souls, 
as well as dishonorable to these grand old 
lyrics. The Reformation was advanced 
hardly less by the devout hymns and majes- 
tic melodies which Luther gave to the peo- 
ple, than by his sermons; and in the days of 
the Wesleys their hymns were not only a 
great aid to devotion, but were a strong 
agency in impressing theology upon the 
hearts of the people. The effect of a gen- 
eral participation of the multitudes at our 
camp-meetings in these sublime old hymns, 
would be grand and inspiring in the ex. 
treme; but it has never been realized be- 
cause these productions are uot in the hands 
of the people. 

We do find ourselves most happy,therefore, 
to learn that Brother J. P. Magee has en- 
gaged Dr. Tourjee to prepare a selection of 
bymns and tunes especially adapted to meet 
this want. Some seventy-five of our best 
bymns and several of our standard tunes 
have been privted in avery neat pamphlet 
of sixteen pages, entitled “‘ Select Hymns 
and Tunes for Camp-meetings, Praise meet- 
ings, and for Social and Public Worsbip,” 
which can be obtained at a merely nominal 
price. Every person attending our camp- 
meetings should be supplied with a copy, 
and we trust our brethren who have charge 
of such matters will give this subject the at- 
tention which its importance deserves. [If 
any of our societies doubt the good effects of 
procuring a generous supply of the Camp- 
meeting sheets above alluded to, we suggest 
that they read attentively the following arti- 
cle, which bears directly uoon that point. — 
Ep. HERALD. ] 

Read Bro. Magee’s advertisement. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 

Temperance Mass Meeting at 
Rocky Point.— The idea of holding a 
great Mass Temperance Mceting at Rocky 
Point, was originated by Rev. H. W. Conant, 
of Providence. The first one, held three 
years since, was so enjoyable that it was 
voted to hold another the next season. 

Multitudes have since gathered at the an- 
nual meetings, the fourth having been held 
August 5th, and admitted to be the best of 
the series. It was voted to hold another 
** somewhere on the shores of Narragansett 
Bay, in the season of 1874;” and the old 





committee were appointed to make the prep- 
arations. 

Among the remarkable features of this 
meeting, rendering it unlike any other held 
in this country, if not on the globe, was 
first, the continuous session, from half-past 
ten till five o’vlock. During this entire time 
speeches, songs and music were in progress, 
a large audience being present all the time, 
the interest increasing to the last moment, 
when the doxology was sung by hearts 
newly warmed and inspired for the coming 
conflict, And secondly, the speakers all 
came for the good of the cause, without any 
expectation of fee or reward. 

The circulation of sheets containing tem- 
perance songs, enabled the whole audience 
to sing with the best effect, thousands of 
voices mingling in grand old airs and chorus- 
es with the American band. 

The key-note of the meeting was given by 
His Excellency, Herry Howard, Governor 
of the State, who declared that “ intemper- 
ance was the prolific father of all crime,” 
and that the solution of the question “ de- 
manded the broadest statesmanship,” and to 
think of removing it “ without law, was like 
whistling in the cave of the winds to turn 
back the cataract of Niagara.” New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut were represented; and 
probably few meetings bave been held in 
this country, in which so much wealth has 
been represented. Another one may be ex- 
pected, according to the vote of this gather- 
ing, somewhere on the shores of Narragan- 
sett Bay, in 1874.” Such assemblages indicate 
the increasing interest felt in the subject, 
and ought to be multiplied, as conducive to 
the success of the great work before us. 

c. 





MAINE. 


Portland District.— Spending a day 
at Martha’s Grove Camp Ground, Fryeburg, 
as we entered the grounds we were pleased 
to notice the improvements going forward. 
The boarding-house has an addition of thirty 
feet to its length, and the whole upper story 
fitted for lodging rooms, making ample ac- 
com modations forall, male or female, who do 
not care to provide themselves with tents. 
A large restaurant has been erected, the 
grounds cleared up, a large number of trees 
set out on the outskirts of the grove, one 
thousand seats are being added to the audi- 
torium, the stable is being enlarged, a cot- 
tage for the Presiding Elder is being built, 
and various other improvements effected. 

The natural advantages of these grounds 
for a camp-meeting are unsurpassed by any 
we have visited — an abundant supply of the 
purest water; the grove shaded within the 
circle of tents by the finest silver maples, 
some of which are more than three feet in 
diameter and running up toa great hight, 
their wide-spreading branches helping to 
form one of the grandest canopies to be 
found on the continent; while a few rods 
away, on the banks of the beautiful ** Saco,” 
you obtain a peerless view of river and 
mountain scenery. Persons living on the 
sea shore and desiring a change of air and 
scenery, can nowhere find a more delightful 
spot in which to spend a few weeks than at 
“* Martha’s Grove.” The meeting is ex- 
pected to commence 19th of August, and will 
be larger and more interesting than any that 
has ever been held there. The fare from 
Portland to the camp-ground and return, 
including baggage and also transportation 
from the depot to the ground and back, is 
$1.50. May the Lord give us a thousand souls 
converted at Martha’s Grove this year. 

K. 

PORTLAND, August 2, 1873. 


The Maine State Camp-meeting, with 
special reference to Holiness, commenced 
August 6. The new Tabernacle was dedi- 
cated at 2 Pp. M., the 7th. Dr. Stephen Allen, 
Revs. George Pratt and J. Allen, and oth- 
ers, spoke on the occasion. Rev. D. B. 
Randall offered the dedicatory prayer, and 
Heaven answered with abundance of bless- 
ings. It wasan hour of deep interest. Thus 
far (Friday noon), Rev. Messrs. Martin, 
Wardwell and Luce have preached. The 
meeting opens well, and is full of promise 
of good to ministers and churches. It bas 
become an attraction to all good people. 
The weather is all that could be desired, and 
the scene is full of beauty. If the grounds 
had been laid out well, it would be an earth- 
ly paradise. Trust this meeting may give 
tdéne to the others, at Northport August 25, 
Charleston September 1, Nobleborough the 
8th. 


——_____—_-e 


EAST MAINE. 


Our friends at Hampden have re-opened 
the audience room of their church. The 
dedicatory service was performed by the 
Rey. A. Prince, of Bangor, assisted by the 
Rev. W. B. Eldridge, pastor, and Rev. L. C. 
Browning. Touching reference was made 
by the preacher to former worshipers in the 
old structure, but who are now in the upper 
sanctuary. The evening sermon was 
preached by the Rev. W. T. Jewell, of 
Orrington. This very neat and commodio us 
church, by being raised five feet, has a large 
vestry and two smaller ones. The audience 
room, from being one of the most heavy and 
unsightly buildings on the river, is now one 
of the lightest and neatest. The ladies deserve 
praise for their self-sacrificing labors in this 
good work, especially the young ladies of 
the church and congregation for their pres- 
ent of a handsome chandelier and bracket 
lamps, costing about $116. They are very 
chaste and elegant in design, and univer- 
sally admired. We need, and are looking 
for, that which human agency cannot give 
us (though intimately connected with it) —a 
richer and fuller baptism of the Holy Spirit, 
to render the preaching effective, and the 
services profitable. ‘‘ Brethren, pray for 
us!” 





+ 
———— 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Rev. C. N, Dunning is confined to his 
bouse with varioloid. Pray for him. 

The Methodist Society in Concord will 
probably enlarge and repair their present 
house of worship at the North End, and 
another society will be formed and a church 
erected at the South End, where much build- 
ing is going on. The Congregationalists have 
their eye on this territory, and are also in- 
tending to erect a church there. 


Efforts are making with owners of mer- 
cantile property in Concord, to induce them 
to terminate all leases with their rumselling 
tenants. Considerable success has thus far 
attended this movement certainly. One of 
the best located saloons in the city was 
vacated by its keeper some weeks ago, and 
afew days since another liquor seller was 
warned out. The police say that this move- 
ment promises to be more effectual than any 
means heretofore tried to stop the traffic 
—only one hotel now selling liquor openly, 
another confining its sales almost exclusively 
to its guests, while the other two are re- 
ported as selling no spirits at all. 





Prof. Silas H. Pearl, principal of the Nor- 
mal School at Plymouth, died on the 4th. 
He was 2 graduate of Burlington University, 
and about forty years of age. 

Archbishop McClogkey, of New York, and 
Bishop Bacon of Portland, were serenaded 
recently in Concord. 





VERMONT ITEMS. 

A debt of $1,300 on the Congregational 
Church of Peacham, has been canceled by 
subscriptions, mostly through the efforts of 
the Ladies’ Society of the Church. 

Work has commenced upon the founda- 
tion of the new Baptist Church in Windsor. 

The Universalist Churgh in Springfield 
has had its roof slated and the walls and 
ceiling frescoed. 

Seven persons united with the Univer- 
salist Church in Brattleboro’, July 18. Three 
of the number were immersed. 


Rev. Mr. May has been engaged to supply 
the Congregational Church, St. Johnsbury 
Center. Nine by profession, and two by 
letter were added. 

Several Sunday-schools have recently been 
started in various parts of Irasburg by 
Revs. H. A. Forrest and A. A. Smith. 

Mrs. Mary S. and Miss Mary Fletcher, 
widow and daughter of the late Hon. T. R. 
Fletcher, have donated $20,000 to Burling- 
ton, for the founding of a free library to be 
called the “ Fletcher Free Library.” 

The Congregational Church, Cabot, have 
raised funds to purchase a new organ. 

A revival is reported in the Congrega- 
tional Church, Fayetteville. 


Rev. A. L. Ames is engaged as pastor of 
the Baptist Church at Berkshire Center. 

Rev. W. 8. Blaisdell, late pastor of the 
Baptist Church, Factory Point, and his wife 
have united with the Congregational Church 
in Manchester. 

A Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
has been formed at Richford, with twenty- 
one members. 

The new Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Enosburgh Falls is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, and it will probably be finished and 
dedicated this fall. 

The fall term of the Vermont Methodist 
Seminary and Female College will open 
August 27. 

Through the effurts of Rev. C. Tabor, of 
Hardwick, good work has been done in the 
cause of temperance of late. One hundred 
and seventy-five persons on his charge have 
enrolled their names on the total abstinence 
pledge. 

Seven persons were received into the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at St. Albans 
on the 20th. The health of the pastor, Rev. 
A. C. Stevens, has greatly improved. 


Brother Joseph Gould and son, of North- 
field, are laying the foundation for their new 
brick woolen mill. 

Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Montpelier, is steadily prospering under the 
efficient labors of Rev. H. A. Spencer, four 
persons having been received on probation, 
and fourteen admitted to the Church in the 
first quarter of the year. 


Rev. Richard Paintin reports all the inter- 
ests of his charge at Guidlhall as improving. 


The congregation at Newport is now 
larger than ever before. Brother Sterling is 
meeting with deserved success. 

Rey. Dr. Kitchell, President of Middle- 
bury College, has resigned on account of ill 
health. 

A new Congregational Church is to be 
built at Barton, at an expense of $8,000, to 
be covered this fall. 

Henry Fobes, of Canton Theological Semi- 
nary, goes to the Universalist Church at 
Guaysville. 

Rev. L. O. Brastow, of St. Johnsbury, 
after having declined one call from the 
White Sireet Congregational Church, Bur- 
lington, has accepted a second call from that 
Church. KAL. 








Money Letters from July 26 to Aug. 11. 

AS Adams. G J Bliss. O Cole, 8S M Colbourn, 
LG Crawford. W B Eldridge. J Fish. RC Gun- 
nison. AC Hardy, B C Hammond, I H Hoyt, L 
Hawkins. JC Jones. ME King. J B Lapham, E 
J Longfellow. CR Morrison, E McChesney, G E 
Mitchell. N Norris, B Newton. C W Porter, 8 M 
Pettingill & Co, J W Penney. J Raddin, G P 
Rowell. J F Sheffield, E S Shapleigh. J C Strat- 
ton, L A Stephens. E R Thorndike, John Thomp- 
son, J L Trefren. F A Wardwell, 8 M Williams, 
A Whitcomb. 





fFElethovist Book Depository. 








Money Letters Received from Aug 2. to Aug. 9. 


CW Averill, C W Ames, J M Avann. EG Bab- 
cock, B C Britton, H L Bixby, C B Besse, Wm L 
Brown, E A Buck, C W Blackman, J T Benton, 
D M Bowman. 
tie, S E Cushing. J H Durgin, I T Davis, C B 
Delanah. R F Fletcher, A G French, A Gard- 
ner, S 8 Gross, E M Gerrish, E Gerry, jr, T Ge- 


genheimer. C H Harriman, L Hil!. A C Jacobs. 
C L Kirkland. J Lovejoy, Geo E Lee. A McLin- 
tock, Mayo & Pettee, W W Marshall. A A Niles, 


MG Prescott, S A Pease, F H Park, H FA Pat- 
terson, W B Palmer, D Proutty. L Richardson- 
C E Springer, N F Stevens, J Hi Sesslors, ES 


Stanley, M Sherman. M Tibbetts, IB Turner, 
James Taylor. W Wight, G G Winslow, C M 
Ward. 


J. P. MAGEE, Agent, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 








Church Register, 








QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


BUCKSPORT DISTRICT —SECOND QUARTER. 

September — Princeton, 9, 10; Charlotte, 13, 14; 
Wesley, 17,18; Columbia, 20, 21; Brooksville, 27, 
28; Penobscot (Doshen Shore) 30, Oct. 1, 

October — Eden, 4,5; Deer Isle, 11,12; Miiltown, 
ll, 12, by C. L? Haskell; Calais, 11, 12, by A. 8. 
Townsend; East Bucksport, 18, 19, A.M.; Orland, 
19, Pp. M.; Orrington Centre, 25,26, A. M.; Orring- 
ton, 26, P. M. 

November — Searsport, 1, 2, A. M.; Belfast, 2 P. M.; 
Bucksport, 1, 2, B. G. Forsyth; Northport, 3, 4. 

Bucksport, Aug. & Cc. B. DuNN. 


DISTRICT STEWARDS’ MEETING.— The Dis- 
trict Stewards fur Norwich District will meet in 
the Association Hall, at Willimantic Camp-ground, 
Aug. 27, at 1 P. M. Geo. W. BREWSTER. 

Danielsonville, Aug. 7. 








NOTICE. — The Annual Meeting of the District 
Stewards of Dover District (N. H. Conference) 
will be beld in the office of the Executive Commit- 
tee, at the Hedding Camp-meeting, Wednesday, 
Aug. 27, at 1 o’clock P. M. O. H. JASPER. 

Dover, N, H., Aug. 6, 1&73, 











Marriages. 








In this city, Aug. 5, by Rev. 8. Cushing, Frank §&. 
Kennard to Miss Hattie Mapes, all of Boston. 

In East Abington, July 26, by Rev. G. H. Bates, 
Heory A. Stoddard, esq., of Hanover, to Miss 
Hannah Edwards. o1 Casco, Me.; “une 21, R. H. 
Beamish to Miss M. A. Bentley, both of E. A.; June 
16, fj Hicks to Miss B. A. Foster, both of 
E 


In New Bedford, June 1, by Rev. W. T. Worth, 
James L. Spooner to Miss Lydia B. Fripp: June 
3, Wm. E. Carroll to Miss Emma L. McFarliu: 
June 5, Alfred Nicho!s to. Miss Mary E. Rey- 
nolds; same day, Wm. F. Manchester to Miss 
Nancy A. Sisson; June 26, Wm. M. Lee to Miss 
Sarah E. Kershaw: June 30, Wm. F. Jones to Miss 
Sarah J. Shepherd; July 17, Wm. J. Whitmore to 
Miss Emma . Weaver: July 26, Henry L. Sharrott 
to Miss Jennie Joy; Aug. 5, Benjamin Kirk to Miss 
Ann Owen: same day, Howard N, Dexter to Miss 
Sarah J. Eaton; all of New Bedford. Aug. 6, Ed- 
ward L. Hammond to Mrs. Abby J. Wendell. both 
ot Mattapoisett. 

In Eastham’ Aug. 5. by Rev. J. B. Washburn, 
Solomon H. Mayo to Miss Elvira Penneman, both 
of Eastham. 

In Taunton, July 3, by Rev. A. P. Palmer, Levi 
Bryant, of Taunton, to Emiiy R. Davis, of Lake- 
vilie; Aug. 7. James B, Piercy to Theresa Lucas, 
both of Fall River. 

Io Marlboro’, Mass., Aug.6, at the residence of 
Ww. G. Ellis, ¢sq.. by Rev. Wm. D. Bridge, Geo. 
Henry Ellis to Miss Lillia 8S. Colburn, both of 
Marlboro’. 

In Auburn, July 14, at the residence of James D. 
Foss, esq., by Rev. E. Martin, assisted by Rev. C 
W. Clarke, Rev. James »8C0e pez. pastor of 
Wesley Methodist py Church, Bath, to Miss 
Anna E. Richards, of Auburn. Me. 





Deaths. 








In this city, on the Sth inst., Dr. BenjJomin Wal- 


lis, aged 74 years. He died trusting in the Lord | ti 


Jesus. «s his hope for a glorious resurreetion unto 
life eternal. 


H C Colcord, A P Copp, R Chrys- | a7th 


NEW BOOK. 


A new book has just been issued, con- 
taining Lectures and Sermors, of one 
of the most eminent men of the age, 
the — d 

Rev. W. Mortey Punsnon, LL. D. 
These productions contain some of the 
most profound and eloquent thoughts 
of this celebrated preacher. The title 
of the lectures are as follows: 


JOHN WESLEY AND HIS TIMES. 
FLORENCE AND THE FLOREN- 
TINES. THE HUGUENOTS 
AND THEIR PERSECU- 
TORS. JOHN BUNYAN 
AND HIS TIMES. 
DANIEL IN BAB- 

YLON. MA- 

CAUALY. 

The volume will also contain an Original 
Essay, entitled : 

‘A Pilgrimage to American Shrines,” 
And the following Sermons, which are 
said to be among his BEST : 
KINDNESS TO THE POOR. THE 
SALVATION OF ISRAEL. THE 
TRANSFIGURATION OF 
CHRIST. The LORD'S 
SUPPER. 

The volume contains 400 pages, 


printed on tinted paper; has a fine 
steel portrait of the author, bound in 
extra cloth, with a full gilt side, back, 
and top. Price $2.50. Wehave made 
arrangements with the publishers to 
fornish the book on the following terms : 
For three new subscribers to ZION's 
HERALD we will give one copy of the 
book, or Two Copies for five new sub- 
scribers. Of course, each subscriber 
paying $2.50, the yearly subscription 
of the paper. This affords a good op- 
portunity to get one of the best of books 
for nothing. Will the readers of the 
HERALD be kind enough to communi- 
cate this offer to those who do not read 
it, for by so doing they will oblige us and 
do them a great favor. A good book is 
a grea treasure, and the weekly visits 
of one of the best religious journals 
printed, a continued blessing. 





BOOKS FOR NOTHING! 

** McClintock and Strong’s Cyclope- 
dia,” and ‘* Foster’s Prose and Poetic 
Illustrations” given away on the fol- 
lowing conditions: Either volume, 
bound in sheep, price $6, for six new 
subscribers to Z1on’s HERALD, paying 
$2.50 each; or the same, bound in cloth, 
price $5.00, for five new  subscrib- 
ers. No preacher’s library is complete 
without these works; and every intelli- 
gent reader will find them a great help, 
as books of reference, in biblical study 
and general reading. 

Also, one copy ‘‘ Tribute of Praise,” 
price one dollar, to each new subscriber 
sending $2.50. This book has been 
very carefully compiled and arranged 
by Prof. Tourjée for congregational 
singing and social worship. No more 
desirable book of the kind is offered the 
public. Our offer affords every church 
a good opportunity to supply their ves- 
try with the best hymn and tune book, 
and the people with the best church 
paper published. Both are needed; 
let the people sing and be happy, and 
read good papers, that they may grow 
in grace, and love the Church with a 
pure heart. 


HAMILTON CAMP MEETING. 


Will commence on Tuesday, Aug. 19th, hold 
over the Sabbath, and close ednesday morning. 





BOARD, abundant and of a good quality, will be 
provided by two caterers, in separate Dining Halls, 
at the following rates: 


EIGHT DAYS $7.00; three days or more,$1.00 each 
day; less than three davs, $1.25 each day; Dinner, 
75 cents; Breakfast or Supper, 50 cents each. Chil- 
dren under twelve years, halfprice. The tables will 
be numbered, and churches or persons wishing to 
sit together, can do so. At the Restaurant, lunch or 
single meals can be obtained. 


THE GROCERY STORE, Bookstore, Post-office , 
and Package room, where articles can be checked, 
and kept safe, will be open during the meeting. 


TENTS. By application to J.P. Magee, Boston, 
or A. D. Wait, Ipswich, tents can be hired for the 
mecting as follows: 


Wall Tent loxi2 «= $6.00 
* = loxls 8,00 
Ws... 12x16 10.00 


Floor, straw, furniture, and land rent extra. 

BAGGAGE, all personal baggage will be carried 
from the depot to the Committee’s office free of 
charge. Stores, Tents, Settees and all articles for 
cottage use must be paid for. All must be carefully 
marked which is designed for the Society Tents, 

RAILROAD. The cars will run to the Grove dur- 
ing the time of Camp-meeting. Fare from Boston 
and return,$1.15. Previous to the meeting buyCou- 

n Tickets at the Depots five for $2.75 from 

oston, and $1.75 from Lynn. 

SUNDAY. No cars will run on Sunday, and no 
sanction given to Sunday driving. No Admittance 
within the gates for travelers on the Sabbath. 

All persons must provide themselves with bedding, 
1 mps. etc. 

Comwittee at the Grove every day for letting lots, 

and giving information. 

All Letters for the Cam tr should be directed 
to Hamilton, Mass., with the name of tent or cot- 
tage. JOHN G. CARY, Secretary. 


THE CLUSTER 


For Choirs, Conventions, 
Singing Classes, and 
the Home Circle. 

NEW MUSIC BOOE. 
BY 

S. Wesley Martin, 
T. Martin Towne, and 
J. M. Stillman. 


GET THE BEST. 


GET THE CLUSTER. Price, $13.50 per 
dozen ; Single Coptes sent, post-paid , 
on receipt of $1.50. 
——0-0-0 
WE CAN ALSO RECOMMEND THE FOLLOWING. 


NEW MUSIC, 


Which we will send, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the marked price. 


My Heart for Thee. Ballad,....... Danks. 30 cts 
Stay not Long Away, Ballad,...... Danks. 30 * 
To Please the Girls. Buffo song, .. . 30 
Men are such Deceivers. Ballad,..Danks. 30 “ 
Poor Little Tim. Temperance Song, Abbey. *>0 “ 








Over the Billows afar. Ballad,..... Pratt. 35 “* 
Happy Thoughts. Schottische,....Kinkel. 50 * 
0-0-0-———— 





ETERS’ MUSICAL MONTHL 


For August. Price, 30 cts. 


Contains Fine Vocal and Instrumental pieces of 
Music, worth $4 in sheet f rm. January to August, 
(eight bumbers), sent, post-paid, for $2. 

Published by J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway: N. Y. 
305 





Wesleyan University. 


HE next College year will commence Sept. 11th, 
Candidates for admission, wil! be examined on 
the first day of the Term. For further informa- 








jon, address, 
JOSEPH CUMMINGS, 
305 President. 


<<. 


Select Hymns and Tunes 


CAMP MEETINGS, 
Praise Meetings, 


AND FOR 


SOCIAL AND PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
Compiled and adapted by 
E. TOURJEE, Mus. Dr, 


A collection of Seventy-five of the 
Methodist hymns, and poem fy of our pow BE pes mg 
tanes, the whole being comprised in a pamphiet o€ 
sixteen pages. 


Every Camp Meeting should be well 
supplied with them, that tne zreat congrega- 
tiou may be able to join * lustily ” in this all mport- 

$5.00 per hundred. 


ant of worship. P: 
Published by’ slaieiduii 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 
307 38 Bromfleid St., Boston. 


BOARD WANTED. 


Two young men want rooms and table-boa i 
a quel. Christian family. West End —-h 4 
References exchanged. ddress, stating 

307 CEPHAS, Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 


MOTHERS! READ THIS 
KEEP MILLER'S BABY SYRUP 


on hand, and your children will never be sfck. It 
will ae cure sour stomach. dysentery, griping 
in the bowels, wina colic, ete. Gives relief in teeth- 
ing. Pleasant to take. Contains no opium or mor- 

hine. Relieves your child by curing, not by caus- 
ng it to sleep, as its restored healt and thrifiy 
gots will soon indicate. Sold by druggists. Price 

cents per bottle. 


MADAME DE ROSSA’S 
ANTHEO 


is the best preparation in the world for beautify= 

ing the comp!exion. It imparts smoothness, tran- 

sparency and rosy freshness to the skin. Cures all 

eruptions of the face. Is not injurious. Sold by 

Druggist, or sent by Mall. Price 59 cents per box. 
Address MILLER BROS 

305 113 M 











aiden Lane, N. Y. 


Cam) Meeting Music. 


Nothing is more important at Camp Weeting than 
good Music. To sing well, good books are needed. 
We can supply any book in marhet— and will make 
favorable terms with CAMP MEETING COMMIT- 
TEES, for properly accredited agents for Musi¢ 
and other books. 


DEVOTIONAL CHIMES; by Hutu. Just 
out. Pri_e 75 cts. — $7.20 pi r dozen, 





REVIVALIST; by HILLMAN. New edition. 
Price $1.00 — $9.00 per dozen. 


TRIBUTE of PRAISE; by TournsEE. New 
edition. Price $1.00—$10 bo per dozen. 


GROVE SONGS; No.2—by HuLL. Just out. 


GROVE SONGS; No. 1—by Hutt Last year. 
Price of each licts. — $1.50 per dozen, 


SONGS IN THE NIGHT; 
Price 10cents.— $1.00 per dozen. 


MUSIC for CAMP MEETINGS. 16 Page 
8vo. NEW. Price 10cents— $1.00 per dozen. 


For Sale by 
JAMES P. MAGEE, 


300 38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


A NEW BOOK. — 


National Camp Meeting 
History. 











DAYS 0f POWER inTHE 
FOREST TEMPLE, 


AS REALIZED AT FOURTEEN NATIONAL 
CAMP-M EETINGS, 
FROM 1867 TO 1872; 
Being a Review of the great work of God wrongs 
at these Feasts of the Tabernacle, in the sancti- 
fication of believers and conversion of sin- 
ners, containing many interesting facts 


and incidents; also embellished with 
three portraits, 


By Rev. GEORGE HUGHES, 


Secretary of the ** National Association for the 
Promotion of Heliness.” 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION 


By Rev. BISHOP HAVEN. 


PRICE $1.50. 
Published at the office of THE ADVOCATE OF 
»~ CHRISTIAN HOLINESS, 3 Cornhill, Bos- 
ton, and will be sent, by mail,on the re- 
ceipt of $1.50. Usual discount to 
es Agents and Publishers. 


JOHN BENT & CO., 3 Coruhill, Bostonme 
JAMES P. MAGEE, 
4 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


SCHOLARSHIP for SALE. 


A scholarship in one of our 


FIRST CLASS SEMINARIES, 


for ONE YEAR, which includes 
BOARD AND TUITION. 
For sale at greatly reduced rates. For 





further particulars, address, 
ZION’S HERALD, 36 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, 


A New Heating Apparatus, 


—son = 
CHURCHES, HALLS & DWELLINGS. 
NO GAS; 
NO DUST, 





SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION 
PERFECT IN OPERATION 


THE 


Winthrop Hot Air Furnace, 


Is the most complete heating apparatus before the 
public. It is made of the best quality of Wrought 
Iron as thoroughly riveted as a Steam Boiler, mak- 
ing the escape cf gas and dust impossible. 


Call at 96 and 98 NORTH STREET, 
Boston, and see the WINTHROP. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Dighton Furnace Company. 


294 


Sanford’s Independent Line 
Steamers. 








Fares and Freights Reduced. 


Arrangement for Season of 1873, 


Two Steamers on the Route. Four Trips a Week 


between Boston and Bangor. 


Fare Only $3, 


Steamer Cambridge, Steamer Katahdin, 
Capt. J. P. JOHNSON, Capt. W. R. ROIX, 
Willleave Fostegs Wharf Boston, for Ba 


and intermediate lahdings on the Penobscot River, 
ever 


MONDAY, TUESDAY, TH and 
RIDAY. at 3% orelock P.M. sapaad 

Will leave Bangor for Boston every MONDAY. 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY, 


FRI 


atllA M., touching at all the usual landings on 


river and bay. 


Fare from BANGOR, HAMPDEN, WINTERe 


PORT and BucKsport, to Lowell, $4, 
Loomis TAYLOR, Agent, Bangor, Me. 





a W.B. HASELTINE, 13 Fostor’s Wharf, Bostome 
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A BIT OF A SERMON. 


Whatsoe’er you find to do, 
Do it, boys, with all your might! 
Never be a /ittle true, 
Or a little in the right; 
Trifles even 
Lead to heaven ; 
Trifles make the life of man; 
So in all oe" 
Great or small things, 
Be as thorough as you can. 


Let no speck their surface dim, 
Spotless truth and honor bright! 
I'd not give a fig for him 
Who says any lie is white! 
He who falters, 
Twists or alters 
Little atoms when we speak, 
May deceive me; 
But believe me, 
To himself he is a sneak! 


Help the weak, if you are strong; 
Love the old, if you are young; 
Own a fuult, if you are wrong; 
If you’re avgry, hold your tongue; 
In each duty 
Lies a beauty, 
If your eyes you do not shut, 
Just as surely: 
Aud securely 
Asa kernel in a nut! 


Love with all your heart and soul; 
Love with eye and ear and touch; 
Tbat’s the moral of the whole; 
You can never loye too much! 
’Tis the glory 


Of the ~ E 

In our babyhood begun; _ 
Our hearts without it, 
(Never doubt it), 

Are as worlds with a sun! 


If you think a word would please, 
Suy it, if it is but true; 
Words may give delight with ease, 
When no act is asked for you. 
Words may often 
Soothe and soften, 
Gild a joy or heal a pain; 
They are treasures 
Yielding pleasures 
It is wicked to retain! 


Whatsoe’er yon find to do, 
Doit, then, with all your might; 
Let your prayers be strong and true; 
Prayer, my lads, will keep you right. 
Pray in all things, 
Great and small things, 
Like a Christian gentleman; 
And forever, 
Now and ever, 
Be as thorough as you can, 
— Good Words for the Young. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
Sunday, Aug. 24. 

LESSON VIII.— Third Quarter. 
Notes on Matthew, Chapter vii. 21-29. 
BY L. D. BARROWS, D. D. 

21 Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven. 

22 Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, 
have we not prophesied in thy name? and in thy 
name have cast out devils? and in thy name done 
many wonderful works? 

23 And then will I profess unto them, I never. knew 
you; depart from me, ye that work iniquity. 

24 Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of 
mine, and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise 
man, which built his house upon a rock; 

2 And the rain descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; and 
it fell not; for it was founded upon a rock, 

26 And every one that heareth these sayings of 
Taine, and doeth them not, shall be likened untoa 
foolish man, which built his house upon the sand; 

27 And the rain descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; and 
it fell; and great was the fall of it. 

28 And it came to pass. when Jesus had ended 
these sayings, the people were astonished at his 
doctrine; 

29 For he taught them as one baving authority, 
pnd not as the scribes, 


This remarkable Sermon on the Mott 1 
drawing toa closé. It has swept the past 
and the future; it has announced new doc- 
trines and usages, and superseded old ones, 
as suitable only for a darker age and dispen- 
sation. The platform of Christianity is now 
laid; the ongoings and results are rapidly 
and vividly sketched in this lesson. . 

Not every one that saith unto me, Lord 
Lord. False prophets and teachers had been 
exposed and denounced in the ancient 
Church; they would also appear in the 
Church of the future. Noamount of prayers, 
orthodpx faith, earnest, eloquent, or even 
successful preaching, prove infallibly the 
Christian state of the heart. Doing the will 
of God vigorously and uniformly, alone 
shows that we are true Christians, and fit for 
heaven. Hypocrites can do all else but 

. that. The Rabbins said, “a man should be 
as vigorous as a panther, as swift as an 
eagle, as fleet as a» stag, and as strong 
as a lion to do the will of his Creator.” 
War would reign in heaven if men could 
enter there confronting the will of God. 

In that day — of judgment, now described 
as the occasion of God’s final settlement 
with His rational creatures who have learned 
His will, and have or have notdone it. This 
is the highest possible law, and the most 
reasonable conceivable to govern man. 

Prophesied — cast outdevils. Foretelling 
future events, and teaching even gospel 
truth, or casting out devils, may not prove 
that the heart is right with God. Balaam 
had the gift of prophecy, and Origen says, in 
the early Church wicked men cast out dey- 
ils by using the name of Christ (which was 
permitted, not to accredit the performers), 
by Christ’s holy doctrine and character. 
Judas, whether a good or a bad man, had 
power given him to cast out devils (Math. 
x. 1). There can be no doubt but great re- 
vivals of religion have occurred under the 
labors of vile and wicked men. God, who 
never does, nor allows evil to be done for 
the purpose of doing good, often overrules 
the works of devils and bad men to accom- 
plish His glory and man’s good. But the 
pleadings of such labors as an approval in 
the sight of God, will avail nothing. 

I never knew you. Not backsliders or 
apostates are here described, but self- 
deceivers, hypocrites, or, Simon Magus like, 
deluders of others. Such are not known of 
Christ, in the sense of approved, or accepted 
— belong not to His fold. 

Depart from me; because your hearts and 
motives are dark, you neither do nor love 
my will and law, holding the truth in un- 
righteousness. All unbelieving hearts de- 
part from God, no matter what their words; 
and then God casts them into outer-dark- 
ness — darkness which they have chosen. 
But how dreadful to all, and especially to 
such as have professed before men to be 
Christ’s friends and ministers! Let all offi- 
cers in Christ’s church remember that their 
piety is not professional, but personal, if 
sufficient to save them. 

Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine 
and doeth them. The appreciative and fruit- 
ful hearing of gospel truth is here made car- 
dina! and fundamental in the Christian life 
and reward. Fuith cometh by hearing — 
this kind of hearing which becomes practi- 
cal. Truth heard and not practiced, will 
speedily become either a dead letter, like an 
idle tale, or so terrific as to lead to skep- 
tical devices to blunt its edge and spoil its 
power—both equally fatal. Those who 
hear, but never obey the gospel, are driven 
by every wind of false doctrine, and swept 
by every storm of human passion and satanic 
rage. They have no foundation; no Rock 
of ages to which they can cling. But noth- 
ing can move those who hear and do the 
words of Christ. His omnipotence is pledged 
that no enemy shall overcome them, nor 

pluck them from His fold. The test of their 
goodness and greatness is in their smiling at 
all the storms and tempests that assail them. 
To build on Christ, is to trust Him and the 





merits of His death alone for pardon and 
purity. How impressive this imagery must 
have been to an audience in Palestine, accus- 
tomed to the fierceness of an eastern tem- 
pest—those ‘winter torrents” as Homer 
calls them, carrying everything resistlessly 
before them. ‘ The fishermen of Bengal,” 
says Ward, the traveler, “‘ build their huts in 
the dry season on the bed of sand from which 
the river has retired. .. . . often very sud- 
denly the winds and waters pour down in 
torrents from the mountains, and in. one 
night multitudes of these houses aré swept 
away.” So perishes the hope of the hypo- 
crite at the giving up of the ghost; while the 
honest humble worker for the Master looks 
on and sings, * Clinging to the Rock, Cling- 
ing to the Rock.” i 

Astonished at his doctrine, so original, so 
pure, so bold, so tender, so strict and lofty 
in its morality, and spiritual in its character. 
He borrowed from none, and depended on 
no superior. I will profess unto them — 
I will liken them. The people trembled! 
A divine consciousness seized them, that 
the }Lawgiver and Judge of heaven and 
earth had spoken. The doctors of the law, 
the Scribes, and Pharisees by his side, 
shrank away into the dimensions of insig- 
nificant and driveling novices, These could 
only say, “the wise men say;” “our rab- 
bins have determined.” But this Great 
Teacher says, ‘* J say unto you,” 

So closes the model sermon of ages, by the 
model Teacher of generations; and among 
its numerous beauties and riches we see es- 
pecially these three things: True happiness 
is not where the world places it; The gospel 
establishes and confirms the Law; and a 
religion that is merely outward, or ritual- 
istic, is of no value. “ Out of the heart are 
the issues of life.’ “If any man doeth His 
will, him He heareth.” 





Berean Lesson, Aug. 17. 
Seed Thoughts. 
( Supplementary.) 

1. What is implied in the expression, 
Lord, Lord? 

2. Who are false prophets and teaehers? 

38. What motives can actuate such? 

4. Are they approved of God by the 
works they do, or their motives ? 

5. What onlycansecure harmony between 
God and men, in earth, or heaven? 

6. What would heaven be, with any 
preparation short of this? 

7. How much is implied in, Depart from 
me ? 

8. Why is such a result necessary ? 

9. Who are in danger of such an end, and 
who are certain of it? 

10. What connection has the hearing of 
the gospel with salvation? 

11. What is it to build on Christ? 

12. Show what is meant by doing Christ’s 
words? 

13. To what do those become victims, who 
only hear ? 

14. What astonished the hearers of this 
sermon? 

15. State the two leading features of the 
opening of this sermon (ch. v.), and the 
leading feature of its close in this lesson. 


Che Family. 


CATCHING SUNSHINE, 


My next-door neighbor’s little girl, 
A cunning two-year old, 

Wondered one day why drooped her flowers, 
And pleaded to be told. 


Then said her mamma: * tere .2-2eors 
The sunshine doesn’t come 

To warm and bless and gladden them, 
And drive away their gloom. 


Aud so they droop, as children do 
Who get no tender love 

To cheer them on that upward way, 
Whereon we all must move.” 


Next duy, when mamma went to seek 
Her darling at her play, 

She found her standing in the sun 
In just the queerest way; 


For there she held aloft a cup 
Above her pretty head. 

‘* What are you doing, Lulu dear?” 
Mamma, astonished, said. 


Said she, her cup still held aloft — 
Bless her, ye heavenly powers! 

‘Tm catching sunsbine, mamma dear, 
To give my ’ittle f’owers.” 


Type of all children there was she, 
Who in life’s garden stand, 

Still holding patiently aloft 
Their life cups in their hand. 


We, buried in our sordid cares, 
Are flowers that droop and die; 
They catch God’s sunshine as it pours 
Forever from on high. 


Cpon our weary, aching hearts 
They let its blessing tall; 

Their office this in every land, 
In cottage, hut, or hall. 


And so the world is kept alive, 
And freshened every minute, 
By the dear grace that overflows 

The childreu who are in it. 


JOHN W. CHADWICK. 











THE LITTLE CAMP. 
BY SUSAN WARNER. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
(Continued.] 

**Your luncheon would get pretty 
cold if ¢hat had to come up hill,” ob- 
served Fenton. 

*O no; I'd have it drawn up or 
swung up, somehow, very quick; and 
very hot.” 

“Swung up!” 
scornfully. 

** It’s nicer to have such a little kitchen 
as we have got,” said Esther, ‘‘ and cook 
what we want ourselves. O, Ido think 
that is just the best fun!” 

**It makes your face red,” 
Josie. 

‘*T don't care; who cares? The wind 
cools it again.” 

“Yes, but I tell you, you would 
grow very brown very soon, with the 
sun and the wind and the fire. I ex- 
pect mamma will think lam now. And 
your hands would grow as hard as any- 
thing.” 

Esther looked at her little fingers 
doubtfully. There was one little blis- 
ter on one of them as it was. Fenton 
burst into a laugh. 

‘*What jolly things girls are!” he 
said. ‘* Brown! Why shouldn't you 
be brown, as well as a boy ?” 

‘* You are very rude, Fenton,” said 
Josie drawing herself up. ‘ Beauty 
isn’t expected of you.” 

** Nobody'll expect it of you, that’s 
got eyes in his head,” said Fenton. 
*¢ You might as well be brown and use- 
ful, for you won't be one of the orna- 
mental kind.” 

Which speech however broke up not 
only the harmony of the party, but the 
party itself. Josie withdrew, much 
offended, to the shelter of the tent; and 
of course Esther went with her. Mag- 
gie and Fenton were left alone. Fen- 


repeated Fenton 


said 


ton was contriving or arranging some’ 


floats for his fish lines; his little sister 
lay in the warm shadow, with her head 
on the moss, and a busy look in her 
blue eyes. 

‘“‘T like my house yery much, Fen- 
ton,” she began. ‘ It's beautiful; and 
so big, I don’t, believe I ever shall go 
through all the rooms of it. But I 
never knew it was my house before.” 

'** How do you know it now?” Fen- 
ton asked. When they were alone, he 
generally put off his roughness, and 
was very gentle to his little sister, 

““O I know it, because, our Father 
made it, and it must be Ais house; and 
I am his child, and so it is my house; 
don’t you see? And he made it for me 
to live in; don’t you see, Fenton?” 

**Uncle Eden says it is the devil’s 
house.” 

** No, he didn’t; he said the devil had 
got into it; but Ae can’t hurt me, you 
know, Fenton, because my Father will 
take care of me.” 

** T don’t understand all those horses, 
then,” said Fenton; ‘‘ that’s all.” 

**T wonder what God’s own house is 
like?” Maggie went on. ‘‘ This is the 
house He made for us to live in; I 
wonder what his house must be! I 
suppose this is like my baby-house to 
it. We shall go and see it by and by; 
sha’n’t we, Fenton?” 

‘«T never saw such a piece of wood ! ” 
exclaimed the boy; ‘ it’s as crooked as 
fury; I can’t do anything with it. I 
guess you made me spoil it, talking to 
me. Hold on, till I get this fixed.” 

But to stop talking, for Maggie, in 
that warm shade, was to go to sleep. 
And I fancy sleep enchained them all, 
one after another; for the hill top was 
very still for some time. When the 
sun was westering and far down in the 
sky, there began to be new life and stir 
on the mountain. All rose up to the 
necessity of getting supper. Fenton 
made a fire and fetched fresh water 
and put on the tea-kettle. Mrs. Pon- 
sonby prepared a chicken for the grid- 
iron. Mr. Murray cut slices of salt 
pork and stuck them on wooden skew- 
ers; and these he instructed Esther how 
to cook. They were set up before the 
firreinarow. As they began to cook 
and sputter, she took them one by one 
and plunged them in a pail of fresh 
water which stood by; then set the 
skewers up before the fire again. As 
soon as they were roasting and sputter- 
ing again, this dipping was repeated ; 
and repeated five or six times in the 
course of the cookery, till the salt was 
extracted and the meat made tender 
and delicate and juicy. Josie had de- 
clared she never could eat pork; and 
Fenton had announced his agreement 
with that sentiment; but the appetites 
were very keen, the chicken was only 
one chicken, and though it ‘* went 
round,” could not satisfy everybody ; 
and the nice-looking slices of pork were 
at last appealed to. No more was 
heard on the suujcct, 

‘*Who pulled a shawl over me?” 
Maggie asked when her tongue found 
leisure. ‘*Uncle Eden, was it you?” 

‘*T was afraid the growing coolness 
of the afternoon might chill you, Mag- 
gie. And everybody had deserted 
you.” 

‘*T was asleep myself,” said Esther ; 
‘“‘and Josie; we were asleep in the 
tent.” 

‘“*T went off to fix my lines,” said 
Fenton. ‘* She was close by the tent. 
I knew she was safe.” 

“* Ay, that’s the way,” said Mr. Mur- 
ray. ‘* There is only one Keeper that 
never slumbers nor sleeps. He took 
care of Maggie, you see.” 

‘““Why, you did, uncle Eden?” said 
Esther. 

‘* How came I to wake up just at the 
right time? How camel to go round 
to the other side of the tent? I did not 
know Maggie was there.” 

‘* How did you come to do it then, 
sir?” Fenton asked, open-eyed. 

‘¢ 1 think, perhaps, one of the angels 
that were keeping watch waked me 
up, and somehow directed my steps 
that way.” 

‘* But you did not see any angel?” 

‘‘No. ‘He maketh His messengers 
winds; His ministers a flaming fire.’ 
God uses His angels to do His work of 
this sort; and I*suppose they can use 
all sorts of things in doing it. ‘The 
angel of the Lord encampeth round 
about them that fear Him, and deliver- 
eth them.’ Sometimes a wind will 
seem to do the work, sometimes the 
light of a fire, sometimes the song of a 
bird.” 

‘* Then God always takes care, don’t 
He?” asked Maggie.” 

‘Of His children; yes. And unless 
He does take care, children, all that we 
can do is of no sort of use. ‘ Except 
the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain.’” 

‘** Then it’s no use to have watchmen, 
or to try to take care ?” 

**Yes; that is your part. The Lord 
will not do anything for you, as a gen- 
eral thing, that He has given you to do 
for yourself. But everything else, He 
will.” 

** Everything, uncle Eden?” asked 
Maggie wistfully. 

«Everything, my pet. Every good 
thing. He is our Father, Maggie.” 

“I know,” she said simply, but so 
contentedly, that the water stood in the 
eyes of Mr. Murray and his sister. 

‘**Hollo!” said Fenton. ‘* Look who 
comes there!” 

All eyes followed the direciion of his; 
and beheld at the brow of the hill, 
where Benson had appeared in the 
morning, the figure of a little mite of a 
boy. He was coming towards them, 
and he had a tin pail in his hand.” 

«* What sort of a wood-sprite is this ? ” 
said Mrs. Ponsonby. 

‘* He's barefooted!” exclaimed Mag- 
gie. ‘*Ishould think the rocks and 
stones would hurt his feet, uncle 





Eden. 


“We'll ask him,” said Mr. Murray. 

The little creature drew near slowly ; 
his steps were short ones; and he did 
not seem in a hurry. As he came 
closer, they could see that his trowsers 
ended in a fringe of rags about his 
legs; coat he had none; and his shirt 
was almost as brown as himself. That 
is an exaggeration, though. For him- 
self was as brown as any hazelnut you 
ever picked up under the bushes; face 
and arms and little bare feet, even his 
bosom where the open shirt shewed it, 
were all a clear nut-brown. A very 
dilapidated old straw hat was on his 
head. He eyed the party silently as he 
came near them. 

**Good evening!” said Mr. Murray 
in a cheery voice. ‘‘ What have you 
got there, my friend ?” 

‘* Blackberries.” 

There was a general exclamation 
from the children. ‘* O buy some, uncle 
Eden!” Maggie cried. 

‘* Are blackberries ripe already ? ” 

‘* Down in the holler they be.” 

‘* Will you sell?” 

‘‘ Guess I will,” said the mite of a 
creature, ‘* if you'll take ’em all.” 

‘How much does your pail hold? 
and what’s your price? ” 

‘* You may have ’em for fifty cents.” 

‘* Fifty cents, eh?” said Mr. Murray, 
drawing out his purse. ‘*How much is 
that by the quart?” 

‘‘T aint got no measure, of no sort.” 

‘* How much do you reckon your pail 
holds?” 

“A gallon, I guess,” said the crea- 
ture, setting down his pail before Mr. 
Murray, as though he was tired of hold- 
ing it. The berries were large and 
ripe, with a soft bloom which had re- 
placed the brilliant surface that black- 
berries shew before they have attained 
maturity. 

‘“‘ Did you know we were up here?” 
Mr. Murray asked as he counted out 
his money. 

“*T heerd there was a lot o' folks up 
this way.” 

**So you picked the berries for us? I 
am very much obliged to you. How 
long did it take you to gather all these ?” 

«*T started out this mornin’.” 

‘You did! From where? Where- 
abouts do you live, pray?” 

‘*T lives on the mountings.” 

‘*On the mountings! Is your home 
on this mountain? ” 

‘¢ There aint nobody lives on this ’ere 
mounting.” 

‘**T thought not. 
here?” 


** Not very.” 

‘* How faris it?” 

‘*T guess it’s two mile.” 

**Have you been home to dinner?” 

The creature shook its head. 

‘‘What have you lived upon all 
day ?” 

‘*T haint lived upon nothin’.” 

** That’s hard fare. Why didu’t you 
go home to get some dinner? I should, 
in your place.” 

The boy was absolutely silent. 

‘If you've had no dinner, perhaps 
you wouldn’t object to taking some sup- 
per with us. Sit down; come! — you 
must be hungry after picking all that 
pailful of blackberries. My little girl 
wants to know if the rocks don’t hurt 
your feet?” 

Still silence. The little boy looked 
curiously at Mr. Murray, who was serv- 
ing slices of pork and buttering huge 
slices of bread, and adding the last joint 
of the chicken which remained on the 
platter. But when he handed them to 
the little berry-picker, with another 
cheery invitation to be seated and eat, 
the youngster hesitated no lenger. He 
took the plate, went round to the other 
side of the fireplace, where he could be 
partially hid, and turning his back to 
them sat down. Mr. Murray however 
had no intention of losing him so. He 
waited a little ; and then filled a saucer 
with berries, sugared them nicely, and 
as the little brown boy stirred from his 
place and came back with an empty 
dish, he was all ready for him. 

‘* Now,” said he, ‘‘ take this to finish 
off with ; and sit down here, right here; 
I want to talk to you.” 

For the first time the child’s lips 
parted and shewed a line of teeth, 
white by contrast with the dark skin. 
He sat down obediently, and took the 
sugared blackberries one by one, as if 
they were too good to be eaten faster. 

‘*Do you like them so?” Mr. Mur- 
bray asked. 

** What?” 

“« These berries. 
so, With sugar?” 

‘*T'll bet you I do!” said the mite of 
a creature confidently. The children 
about him glanced at each other, with 
infinite suppressed enjoyment. 

** You didn’t tell me why you did not 
go home and get your dinner — as any 
other boy of your smartness would.” 

‘* He wouldn't, if *twarn’t there ?” 

‘*Ts that the state of the case? How 
happens it?” 

‘“* Aint nobody to do nothin’. Mam- 
my’s been took sick.” 

**Ah? I am sorry to hear that. 
What's the matter? ” 

‘*T don’t know.” 

‘“Who takes care of her while you 
are picking blackberries? ” 

** Julia.” 

** And who's Julia?” 

** Julia? She takes care of mammy.” 

‘© Yes, and whois she? Your sister 2” 

**T don’t know. I guess so.” 

Esther and Josie could hardly contain 
themselves, but Mr Murray gave them 
a warning glance, and went on. 

‘* Where is your father ? ” 

** Aint got none.” 

**Are there more brothers of you? 
or are you all alone?” 

** No, there’s three of us when we're 
to hum.” 

‘Two more boys beside you. And 
do they pick berries too, and sell them? 
Where do you find a market ?” 


Ts your. home near 


Do you like them 





‘* They don’t,” said the little fellow, 


finishing his sugar. ‘‘ Tom gets work 
down to Canterbury; he’s there now.” 
‘* And the other one?” 
“« The other one’s "Bijah. He’s littler 
than me.” 
‘* What’s your name?” 

‘« Jeremiah Stetson.” 

«But my child, has your mother 
nothing to live on but what you and 
Tom bring in? What does Julia do?” 
' Jeremiah stood silent; either he did 
not understand, or he did not like to re- 
veal the state of things at home. 

‘‘ Now you would like to have your 
money, and go. How far have you got 
to go, Jeremiah, after being on the hills 
all day?” 

“A good piece back.” 

“‘Two miles, you said. Could I find 
your house? I want to come and see 
you.” 

‘* If you hit the track, you could get 
there.” 

** How shall I hit the track, or know 
when I have?” 

‘* You'd know the house when you'd 
cee it. Idon’ know as you could find 
the house if you badn’t been there.” 
“You charge only twelve and a half 
cents a quart for your berries ; that is 
too little, Jeremiah. They are worth 
twenty-five cents. And that makes a 
dollar owing to you. Could you bring 
me some mere tomorrow ?” 

“How many?” inquired Jeremiah, 
with a lighting up of his face which it 
was sorrowful to see. 

‘* How many could you get? I'll take 
all you ean bring. Ihave a use for 
them.” 

* All right,” said the boy; and he 
took up his pail to go. 

**Stop a bit,” said Mr. Murray. 
‘*Here is a piece of gingerbread for 
your dinner to-morrow, while you are 
getting blackberries for me. And man- 
age to get here at supper-time, if you 
can, and we'll have supper together. 
And one thing more; teil your mother 
I am very sorry she is sick, and ask her 
what she would like to eat, that we may 
send her something in your pail to-mor- 
row. Now good night.” 

Jeremiah went off without any an- 
swering salutation; and they watched 
his old hat till it disappeared again be- 
low the brow of the hill. 

** What a brown little thing!” said 
Josie. ‘‘Is that his real color, Mrs. 
Ponsonby ? or would it wash off?” 

‘“*T do not think it would wash off, 
Josie.” 

‘Tt is the dye of the sun,” said Mr. 
Murray. ‘‘ You would have to shut 
him up from the sun for a year or two 
and keep him close and dark; and then 
he would come out white again ? ” 

‘* Would that make him white ?” 

**The same process that keeps you 
so.” 

‘* Nothing in the world would bring 
me to that color!” said Josie. ‘‘My 
skin is very delicate.” 

‘** If you were out in the weather at 
all times, getting your living, my dear, 
it would soon grow brown, and rough.’ 

‘*But children don’t need to be out 
for getting their living, Mr. Murray?” 
said Josie. 

‘Did you never see them in New 
York streets ?.” said Mr. Murray. ‘ Ah, 
the tread of that black horse in John’s 
vision has fallen heavily on many a 
little head. It is less heavy on this lit- 
tle fellow, because he is out on the 
green hills, where the blessed sun burns 
him and the blackberries together; in- 
stead of New York streets and some 
New York cellar, noisome and dark, 
where he would ‘ damp off,’ as the gar- 
deners say, for want of fresh air. As 
so many do!” 

‘““Why does God let them, uncle 
Eden?” Maggie asked, coming closer. 

‘IT told you, Maggie dear, he will 
not do for us the work he has given us 
to do. If it were not for sin, there 
would be no suffering poor.” 

‘* What did you mean by the tread of 
the black horse?” 

‘**T guess it’s too late to-night; we'll 
talk about it to-morrow.” 

**Uncle Eden,” said Fenton now, 
**you know Mr. Bunce, that was at 
Mosswood last week ? 








BREAD AND MEAT. 


Many women can make nice cake, 
and excel in manufacturing frosted-pies 
and puddings, who do not know the 
first step towards making good bread, 
or broiling and roasting meats properly. 
When we know bread and meat give us 
strength, life, and fancy cooking tends 
to shorten and embitter existence, sub- 
stantials should claim our chief atten- 
tion in the culinary department. 

But experimental knowledge is neces- 
sary. Every woman should thoroughly 
understand bread-making, from the 
yeast to taking the loaf from the oven. 
This practical knowledge is needful, 
even if to teach others. 

To eat heavy, sour, over-risen bread, 
or golden-hued from an over-dose of 
soda, is not only extremely unpalatable, 
but in many instances the stepping- 
stone to disease. Such miserable indi- 
gestible chaff as many families are 
obliged to eat, with nice flour and every 
facility for making and baking, is a sin- 
ful abomination. 

Tender, juicy meats are too often 
made tasteless and tough by puiting a 
nice roast into a moderately hot oven,to 
stew in a pan of water two or three 
hours, with little or no attention given 
to the * basting” with flour and salt. 
The gravy served with such roasting 
is generally thin and fat, with burnt 
particles swimming on the top. Per- 
haps, instead of the roast, it is a nice 
slice of sirloin to broil. In place of the 
glowing coals and hot gridiron, so as 
to broil quickly, and retain the juices 
of the meat, itis put into a greased spi- 
der to fry. In that case, instead of the 
blood-making, palatable broil, we get 
the innutritious, non-appetizing fry. 


thanhalf full. 


manifested when such agra aot 
ed meats appear upon the table. We 
pity those who are obliged to suffer it. 
Pork, poultry, in fact every kind of 
meat, except beef, should be thoroughly 
cooked. 

‘If we desire good bread, time and 
thought must be given to the making. 
The first requisite is good flour — the 
best. It swells more, and is actually 
the cheapest. The next thing is good 
yeast. Old, sour yeast willnever make 
white, sweet bread. The best yeast we 
ever used is prepared in this way :— 
Pare and grate (use acoarse grater) 
six medium-sized potatoes; put them 
into cold water; grate quickly, or the 
potatoes will turn dark ; boil halfa cup 
of hops in a pint of water; add the 
hop-water to the potato as soon as gra- 
ted; to this add half a cup of sugar 
and half as much salt; cook all the in- 
gredients thoroughly in an earthen 
dish; add boiling water until about the 
consistency of thick paste; when cool 
enough not to scald, add a cup of good 
yeast, if you have to beg, buy or bor- 
row it! Set it in a warm place to rise, 
and when risen, keep it in a cold (not 
freezing) place in glass jars, not more 


Now, we are ready to make some 
nice bread. Sift three quarts of flour (for 
two large loaves) into a deep dish ; add 
a pint of warm milk (in cold weather) 
and a cup of yeast; mix with the flour 
in the middle of the dish, making a soft 
batter; then throw the flour from the 
sides of the dish loosely over it, exclud- 
ing the air as much as possible; put it 
in a warm place to rise ; in the morning, 
stir in the rest of the flour, adding warm 
water, if needed; a little soda, or a 
large spoonful of lime-water, will im- 
prove the bread, if the dough has 
changed — generally, none will be 
needed. Now, mould and cut; mould 
and. cut, vigorously, thoroughly — the 
more the better. Let it rise again. 
After it rises so the dough cracks upon 
the top, mould it a little more, and 
let it rise in the baking-pans, half an 
hour or more before baking. Biscuits 
can be made in the same way adding a 
little butter or lard. Mashed potato, 
independent of that in the yeast, im- 
proves any bread. 

Graham bread, to be nice, should 
be made of one-third bolted flour, to 
two-thirds Graham (unbolted wheat.) 

Mix with milk and water. Add half 
a cup (small) of molasses, and a small 
teaspoonful of soda. As it rises more 
quickly than the fine flour, less yeast is 
needed, and it should be put in a cooler 
place to rise. Rise in the baking-pans 
half an hour or more before baking. 

Graham flour needs to bake longer 
than ordinary flour. 

After being faithful to the yeast, and 
making the bread, we must not leave 
our post until we have watched the 
baking. 

Practice, with common sense, must be 
our rule for that. 

Rusy CARL. 








“LOVE LIGHTENS LABOR.” 


A good wife rose from her bed one morn, 
And thought with a nervous dread 
Of the piles of clothes to be washed, and 
More than a dozen mouths to be fed. 
There were the meals to get for the men in 
the field, 
And the children to fix away 
To school, and the milk to be skimmed and 
churned, 
And all to be done that day. 


It had rained in the night, and all the wood 
Was wet as wet could be; 

There were puddings and pies to bake, be- 

sides 

A loaf of cake for tea. 

And the day, was hot, and ber aching head 
Throbbed wearily as she said, 

““Tf maidens knew what good wives know, 
They would be in no haste to wed!” 


“Jennie, what do you think I told Ben 
Brown?” 
Cailed the farmer from the well; 
And a flush crept up to his bronzed brow, 
As his eyes half bashfully fell; 
* Tt was this,” he said; and eoming near, 
He smiled — and stooping down, 
Kissed her cheek—*“ it was this: that you 
were the best 
And the dearest wife in town!” 


The farmer went to the field, and the wife 
In asmiling and absent way, 
Sang snatches of tender little songs 
She’d not sung for many a day; 
And the pain in her head was gone, and the 
clothes 
Were white as the foam of the sea; 
Her bread was light, and her butter was 
sweet, 
And as golden as it could be. 


“Just think,” the children all called in a 
breath ; 
“Tom Wood has run off to sea! * 
“ He wouldn’t, I know, if he only had 
As bappy a bome as we.” 
The night came down, and the good wife 
smiled. 
To herself she sofily said, 
*?Tis so sweet to labor for those we love; 
“ It isn’t strange that maidens will wed! ” 
— Journal of Industry. 





FOR THE YOUNGEST READERS. 


DOTTIE’S TEMPERANCE SERMON. 


Well, well! what did ail Dottie? She 
had positively refused to kiss her father 
for a whole week. He went to work 
in the morning, long before her blue 
eyes were open, and did not come home 
till dark. Dottie always watched for 
him, and ran to meet him, and would 
sit on his knee; but when he tried to 
kiss her, she would shake her head, 
and then tuck her rosy face down on her 
sh oulder. 

At last he grew almost angry, saying 
Sternly, ‘‘I won’t have any little girl 

hat does not love me.” 

Dottie went to her mother with a 
grieved look, and tears stealing into 
her eyes. 

**T do love my papa, ever so much 
— five bushels,” she said. 


‘* Then why did you treat him so?’ 
asked her mother; ‘‘he does not see 


you all day, and when he comes home 


so tired you won’t kiss him. Why is 
it?” 





or suppose you whisper it to me now— 
And she bent down her head. 

Dottie put both chubby arms around 
her mother’s neck, and putting her 
rosebud of a mouth close to her moth- 
er’s ear, in what she supposed was a 
whisper, said : 

“He drink some med'cine or some- 
thin’ before he get’s home; and it must 
be drea’ful stuff, for it smells sickerish 
when he puts his face close to mine — 
and that’s all; and I do love papa.” 
And she sobbed as if her loving little 
heart would break. 

The father’s face crimsoned with a 
flush of shame. The secret was out. 
For a week he had been in the habit of 
stopping at the house of a friend, who 
always took a glass of something strong 
at#night, and insisted that Dottie’s 
father should drink with him; and that 
was how it happened. But he never 
touched a drop afterward. The pure 
caresses of his innocent child were of 
more yalue to him than even the good 
will of his friend, and little Dot never 
again refused him his evening kiss. 

‘* Papa must be cured,” said she one 
day; ‘‘ for he don’t drink any more of 
that horrible med’cine.” 

And he was truly cured. — Good 
Words. 





PRIZE BOXES. 


‘There, Nelly, you may have that 
for your doll, if you like,” said Clarence, 
with a dissatisfied look on his face as 
he tossed in the little girl's lap a shiny 
chair and locket of brass. 

** Oh, thank you, Clarence,” said the 
child, with delight; ‘‘ where did you 
get it?” 

‘“*In a prize bag,” said her brother, 
looking rather foolish. He had just re- 
turned from the County Fair, where, at 
a stand, a brisk trade in such wares 
had been kept up all day. 

“*What else did you get?” asked 
mother, with a smile. 

Clarence turned his pockets inside 
out with apparent disgust, and gave to 
his little sister~a quantity of cheap 
candy, which did not look over-nice, 
and a huge pair of glass sleeve buttons 
in the shape of frogs, and several 
smaller trinkets in brass. 

‘“*You made quite an investment, 
Clarence. Were you suited with the 
results?” 

‘*No, indeed, mother; everything 
sold was ‘ asell,’ sure enough, I wish 
I had my dollar back.” 

‘* 7 shall never regret the loss of it if 
it teaches you to avoid all such chance 
doings in future. You will meet them 
on a large scale, as wellas a small one, 
all through your life; and it is just like 
meddling with the coals.” 


rs 
> 





Tue Promise. — In the winter, on a 
very slippery day, a boy was helping an 
old lady down some steps. 

** Aren’t you afraid of falling down,” 
said he. 

**No, dear,” said the old lady; ‘* I'm 
as careful as I can be, and then there’s 
a promise in the Bible that helps me; 
‘ He keepeth all his bones; not one of 
them is broken.’” 

‘** He didn't keep mine,” said the boy ; 
**T fell down once, and broke my leg.” 
‘* Perhaps that was because you didn’t 
ask Him, my dear. Suppose Mr. 
Brown should promise in the news- 
paper to-morrow that he would give a 
suit of clothes to every child in New 
York. Now if you just read the prom- 
ise and go about your play, and don't 
think any more about it, it won’t do 
you a bit of good. But if you go to his 
store and say, ‘ Mr. B own, you prom- 
ised a suit of clothes to every child in 
New York; please give me mine; ’ that 
would be trusting His promise. And 
that’s the way we must trust God's 
promises. Try them, and be sure that 
in some way He will more than fulfill 
them.” 





Wuo MADE IT? — Sir Isaac Newton, 
a very wise and godly man, was once 
examining a new and fine globe, when a 
gentleman came into his study, who 
did not believe in a God, but declared 
that the world we live in came by 
chance. He was much pleased with 
the handsome globe, and asked, 

‘* Who made it ?” 

‘** Nobody,” answered Sir Isaac. 
happened here.” 

The gentleman looked up in amaze- 
ment at the answer, but he soon under- 
stood what it meant. 

The Bible says, ‘‘ The fool hath said 
in his heart, There is no God.” Must 
not that man be a fool indeed, who can 
say this beautiful and wonderful world 
came by chance, when he knows that 
there is not a house, or ship, or picture, 
or any other thing in it, but has had a 
maker. We might better say that this 
paper we are reading grew just as it is, 
than to say that the sun, moon and 
stars, and this globe on which we live, 
came without a creative hand. 

Cookies ON THE LOWER SHELF. — 
Some one asked Charlie whom he liked 


“ec It 





to visit best—Aunt Jane or Aunt 
Mary. 
“QO! Aunt Mary, of course,” said he, 


‘«*eause she keeps her cookies on the 
lower shelf.” 

Last Sabbath when I heard the Rev. 
Dr. S. preach, I thought of dear little 
Charlie’s longing for cookies, and they 
put away on the upper shelf, or locked 
securely up. Dr.S. never took out one. 
The sermon and the prayer were all for 
grown-up people. Not a_ sentence 
meant for the lambs, and nothing that 
would findthem. Some of them looked 
O! so hungry and tired. They were 
so uneasy; kept looking at the clock, 
and wishing the meeting would ever 
stop. _ 

‘“‘He never even prayed for little 
boys and girls,” said Charlie, when be 


got home, ‘‘and I don’t like him 4 
bit.” 
Ah! Rev. Doctor, you missed 4 


chance tu please the Master and fee 
the lambs. — Sunday-School Times. 





ANSWER TO ENIGMA NO. 2. 

Hananiab, Jeremiah xxviii. 10; Pasbu' 
Jeremiah xx. 2; Engedi, Song of Solomo? 
i. 14; Beer-lahai-roi, Genesis xvi. 14; Pul, 
1 Chronicles vy. 26; Shelah, 1 Chronicles 
24; Sargon, Isaiah xx. 1; Stephen, Acts vil. 
59; Phinehas, Joshua xxiv. 33; The Tow! 
of Babel, Genesis xi. 9; Stork, Leviticus 
xi, 19; Roe, Song of Solomon Vill. hos 
Cockle, Job xxxi. 40; Cottage, Isaiah |. > 


‘*Because, because—” and _ here | Death, Romans vi. ne Spay aa scope 
: “ Then the King beld out the g : 
Dottie stopped. tre toward Esther, so Esther arose and stood 











We wonder at the patience sometimes 


‘* Speak out, darling ; don’t be afraid ; 


before the King.” Esther viii. 4. 
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The Farm and Garde. 


— 


ing as the part of the double lens to be 
| ground atthe time is crown or’ flint 
; . : | glass, and comes out aconyex @r.cou- 
ELECTED FOR SY Eee ‘eave lens, as the case may be, in a very 
R a a F |rough condition. It has now to be 
PROPORTION OF CREAM. — Few os smoothed by means of emery, which is 
sons are aware of the extent to whic a kind of clippivg process, aud then to 
the per centage of cream is Setasoe: | be polished with rouge (ignited ferric 
by the condition of the cow. Any ex- | sulphate), which is really a delieately 
citement causes a great loss of It, as | scratching process, ae a8 
well as milk. At the Barre meeting of | The two parts of the object glass are 
al a coal . 
the Massachusetts State Board, oe dew, doe thd | Med! Adinb, transparent; 
Sturtevant, of South ehisrssuaicen ayn ‘| and at this point, the emphatically dedi- 
*“*Under the same pea tne cate nont.at.dhe werk. seumnaneen-te 
same cow gave one day 9 1-2 te 2 | earnest. The lens must be corrected 
and another day 18 per cent. of ¢ ream. | for chromatic’ and spherical aberration. 
Thereupon Mr. wei - ie si a The suifuce of the lens-‘oonforms very 
ivy aid: se ~ 
enced dairyman, said : : ore nearly to a definite mathematical curve; 
taken a good deal of pains to test the) 1 nat « very ‘nearly ® ‘male all the 
alue of my milk that I have worked | ,. , 2 P 
vale * my aw . é __ | difference imaginable; and so, instead 
into cheese, with graduated glasses for ot camalvesting,” the. “leds. tte’ adele 
the purpose ; and I have found a cow mathematical principles, it has to’ be 
whose uniform per centage of cream) gone on the principle of * cut and try,” 
wae 59 yet Coney, Hpengaes : * which in this case, if not in every other, 
weilire = o ‘ i 8 “ 
twelve hours _ from any change "| is decidedly tedious and time-consum- 
food, but from a little excitement. Be lami. hak inet the teak. 
‘ J] ; ‘ ‘ a 7 vn . i ie . 
careful,” said he, ‘‘ to always treat your | 16 in the day time, when honest men 
cow kindly.and gently, and never’ get) like to do their work, Mr. Clark has 
her excited, because every ounce of ex-| a, original and ingenious contrivance 
citement will take from her milk one} ¢,, making home-made stars visible 
per cent. of cream, I have known @! by day-light. This is no otherthana 
cow abused by a furious, brutal milker, subterranean passage, 230 feet long, at 
. teat — oat ’ 
and the per centage of her cream went| the further end of which light is odmit. 
down one-half —an effect excitement) j,4 only by small openings in a piece 
has on the per centage of cream in the | o¢ shectlnety seman. al thiol. tek seal 
milk that a cow produces, You willbe) ja oer than a woddie tnake:’: Pines, {tie 
astonished if you will make the test, | very light which  cheséile “the omit ta 
and make it carefully, I have known) ,..4¢ ra supply their place 


a cow, excited from natural causes, to| By observing these artificial ‘stars 
drop in her per centage of cream in with the roughly mounted telescope, 
her milk from 14 to 6 per cent. in twelve | which consists simply of the lens fixed 
So I would again repeat, who-| i, 4 frame-work that may be moved 
ever abuses his cow knocks out of his] along alittle track, and an eye-piece in 
milk a large per centage of the cream.’ la tube, brought to focus, he can 

THE NARRAGANSETT TURKEY, one! see where a change in the surface of 
of the largest and hardiest of all the| the lens is necessary; and this change 
breeds, is raised in great perfectiow in | is effected by simply rubbing the glass 
south-eastern Connecticut and, Rhode | with the fingers and a little moistened 
Island, a region famous for fine poultry. | rouge. For chromatic correction, the 
It is not uncommon to see flocks of two | work is not so delicate, and the whole 
hundred, the product of a dozen hens. | surface is rubbed at once upon a slight- 
From June to September they subsist | ly rounded surface covered with rouge ; 
mainly on grasshoppers, crickets and | but for spherical correction, the glass is 
other insects, ranging for the most part | placed upon a circular plate which has 
in the pastures and woodlands... They|a nicely graduated scale, extending 





hours. 





are fattened in October and November, | 
and itis not uncommon for early tur- | 
keys toreach the average of 14 Ibs., | 
dressed, at Thanksgiving or Christmas. | 
Ihe common run of turkeys sent to the 
New York market does not average over 
sor9 lbs. The Narragansett is very 
large and healthy, and has been bred 
for size for many generations. Most 
of them sold in the Boston and Provi- | 
markets, under the name of| 
Rhode Island turkeys, or Extra No. 1, 
are of this*breed. Farmers are care- 
ful in the selection of breeding stock, 
taking young gobblers that will weigh | 
from 22 to 28 lbs., and hens that weigh | 
from 12 to 16 lbs.. Where kept over, 
gobvblers sometimes dress 32 to 34 lbs. 
The Narragansetts have no superior 
for market. The prevailing colors are 
white and black, with a large patch of 
white upon the wing bow, giving the 
general impression of a gray bird. | 
They are not uniform in the shading, 
but with sufficient painstaking could be 
bred to a feather. — Pouliry World. | 


aence 


‘Is salt gocd for cabbage ? If so, how | 
a»plied? and other remarks, if you) 
Yours, 

R. RAMSDELL. | 

Lynn, Mass., July 13, 1873.” 

A friend, who is a successful horti- 
culturist, assures us that he has used 
salt on cabbage with good results. He} 
buys a poor quality of coarse fine salt, 
and sows a thin coat of it over the 
ground.—[Ep. HERALD. ] 


please. 


To CLEAN GOLD CHAINS. — Put the} 
chain in a small glass bottle,with warm | 
water, a little tooth powder and some) 
soap. Cork the bottle, and shake it for | 
iminute violently. The friction against | 
the glass polishes the gold, and the 
soap and chalk extract every particle of | 
crease and dirt from the interstices of | 
a chain of the most intricate pattern; 
rinse it in cold water, wipe with a) 
towel, and the polish will surprise you. | 

- Boston Journal of Chemistry. | 





HOW OBJECT GLASSES ARE MADE. | 

Alvan Clark & Sons, of Cambridge, | 
Mass., have gained a world-wide repu- | 
tation in the manufacture of telescopes. 
A visitor to their establishment has fur- 
nished the following description : 

The objeet glasses are made from an 
immense mass of glass, which no more | 
resembles a lens tham does a rough} 
block of marble the life-like form into | 
which it may be chiseled. The glass | 
in this form is made in Birmingham, | 
England, by melting it down into a| 
“pot,” as it is called, which contains | 
about 18,000 pounds. Parts are selected 
from this mass as nearly pure as _possi- 
ble, and shipped to this country, called 
crown glass. Flint glass is melted 
ina similar manner, but is constantly 
stirred till the chemical change, filling 
't with bubbles, has ceased to act; and 
even while cooling, till it is so stiff that 
‘tcan be stirred no longer. 

Some idea of the difficulty in this | 
seemingly insignificant part of the work 
may be gathered from the facts that the 
gl \ss for each telescope will cost about | 
*10,000 when received at the manufac- | 
‘ory here — that $3,000 had to be ad- | 
‘anced before the pot-makers would | 
Undertake the work — and that there 
s, even then, to be a release from obli- 
Sation if a trial of ten pots proves un- 
suecessful. After its arrival here, the 
glass is cut into blocks of the required 
sh ‘pe and size, by a smooth-edged saw 
“unning in sand, just as marble is cut : 
— into a circular form by a rotating 
ne set at right angles to a vertical 
"© With a flange on its lower edge, 
i sand in the place of teeth, as be- 
noniall now presents the first trace of 
on nuce to a lens. It is next 
ane down by a cireular plate of iron 
o. maine in sand, which is concave or 

"'** On its grinding surface, accord- 
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but it takes weeks, and sometimes 


| sity of frequent observations ; and these, 


|down more in some places than in 


\is no slight difficulty in putting them 
| together, as they must be handled with 
| the greatest care to avoid scratching, 


| England, March 4, 1820, and was baptized in 


| dicates, his childhood was moulded under 


| Amesbury, Mass., being employe 


from the centre to the periphery; and 
as the whole is turned on its axis, the 
finger dipped in rouge is gently press- 
ed upon the glass at some place indi- 
cated by the scale, and determined ap- 
proximately by observations with the 
subterranean passage of the artificial 
Stars. 

If the exact place that needs a slight 
change were definitely known, the lens 
might be perfected in an hour or two; 


months to find this right place; and too 
much of a change here may necessitate 
a greater change somewhere else, and 
so on, ad infinitum. Hence the neces- 


in some cases, may doubtless be num- 
bered by the hundreds. The amount 
of glass that is worn away in the pro- 
cess of correction is inecalculably small, 
yet it makes all the difference between 
a failure and such an object glass as 
none but Clark can make. It would 
produce no perceptible effect upon a 
scratch; and when one of these occurs, 
it can be removed only by recourse to 
the grinding process, and this, of course, 
necessitates the repetition of all the 
work that follows it. The glass often 
causes much trouble also, because it is 
not uniformly annealed or tempered, 
and on this account needs to be worked 


others. And after the two plates of a 
large object glass are perfected, there 


and must be settled the one into the 
other in such a way as to avoid any 
sliding movement. The object glass of 
each of these mammoth telescopes will 
weigh about 200 pounds — about equal- 
ly divided between the two plates. 

Though the lenses are the most diffi- 
cult part of telescope-making, the 
mounting, the arrangement of the 
clock-work, and especially the right ad- 
justment of the reading micrometer, 
are matters of very great delicacy. 
The telescopes are finished in about 
four years after the glass for the lenses 
is received. 





Obituaries. 





Rey. PLINY Woop, son of James and 
Isabella Wood, was born in Littleborough, 


infancy in the parish church, with which 
his parents were connected. As this fact in- 


the tuition of the Established Church; but 
while quite young, he came with his parents 
to America, and resided for several years at 
in the 
mills. After the death of his father, which 
occurred about 1838 or 1839, he went to re- 
side with his brother at Birmingham, Conn., 
where he remained in the same employ- 
ment. 

During the period of his residence in Con- 
necticut, his life underwent a remarkable 
transformation. It was the time of tbe early 
Advent excitement, When many and exten- 
sive revivals prevailed in all parts of the 
land, and among all denominations. The 
Methodists shared richly in these gracious 
influences, and saw many penitently in- 
quiring at the altar, and happily converted 
to - Among this number was Brother 
Wood, who was received on probation in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church by Rey. 
Nathaniel Mead, and in due course came 
into full connection. 

His conversion was a new era in his out- 
ward, as well as in his inward life. As 
usually happens in such cases, he felt the 
awakening of new affections, the inspiration 
of better hopes und desires, the aspiration 
for a broader field of labor, and a higher 
kind of work than that to which he had 
hitherto been devoted. In the warmth of 
his early experience he felt a desire to call 
sinners to repentance, and became confirmed 
in the conviction that he was divinely des- 
ignated to the sacred duties of the Christian 
ministry, and began at once to prepare for 
the duties of his high vocation by studying 
im private and in the public schools, and in 
the Academy at Wilbraham. He spent 
1843-44 at Wilbraham, where he exhibited 
good proficiency, and where also he was 
licensed to exhort and to preach. At a still 
later date he spent a year in the Theological 
Seminary at Andover. 

In 1845 he joined the New England Con- 
ference, at its session in Lowell, and con- 
tinued an effective member of that body till 
the day of his death. The successive fields 
of his labor were: in 1845, North and South 
Belchertown; 1846, 7, So. Royalston; 1848, 
9, Ashburnham ; 1850, 71, North Blandford; 
1852, Ballardvale; 1853, °4, Townsend; 1835, 


ster; 1862, °3,Chicopee; 1864, 5, Springfield 
(Asbury Chapel); »°7,°8,° East Saugus; 
1869, °70, East Ca 23.1871, Worcester 
(Webster Square); 1872,Cambridge (North 
Avenue); 1873, Chicopee, fora second and 
last term. 

Brother Wood was: known in civil, as 
well as ecclesiastical relations. While in 
Springfield be was elect 
the General Court of Massachusetts. So fa- 
vorable were the impressions made upon 
him by his fellow-members, that at the suc- 


the House of Representatives. 
As a laborer in the vineyard of our com- 


success in the souls saved throughhis agency, 
and in the material improvements’ made in 
the properties of the charges he served. At 
Royalston, he built bis first church; at Ash- 


Chicopee, theirs Was rebuilt; ih Springfield 
also, he obtained.a-subscription. for a new 
edifice, and remained to seleet the lot and 
lay the corner-stone; an equally good work 
was doné at Cambridge, in the approach to 
completion of the beautiful Trinity Church 
before thé close of his term. 

But more precious than these material ex- 
pressions, were the spiritual fraits: of his 
labors. Though not a revivalist, in the usual 
sense of that term, yet he was an evangel- 
ical and earnest preacher, aiming at the con- 
science, and laboring to save the 
Ministering with so high a purpose, he was 
in nearly all his charges cheered and en- 
couraged by the conversion of those who 
now rise up to call him blessed. 

As a man, a citizen, a Christian, a minister 
and friend, while not exempt from the in- 
firmities of our common humanity, he exhib- 
ited many eminent and commanding traits 
of character, in rare combinations. Rugged 
and strong, he was yet warm in his affec- 
tions, and tender and generous in bis sym- 
pathies. With an active and energetic tem- 
perament, a rare degree of individuality and 
self-reliance, and positive and earmest con- 
victions, there were combined a good meas- 
ure of common sense, a knowledge of affairs, 
an insight inte the motives and movements 
of men, the tact which facilitates the ban- 
dling of these forces, and the generous im- 
pulses which gave him a hold on those with 
whom he was associated. The executive 
eapacity and foree which he displayed were 
sustained by a calm but unconquerable 
courage; were rendered effective by judi- 
cious and tireless labor; andtempered by a 
great measure of good nature and sense of 
the proprieties of occasions and situations. 
If sometimes too inflexible in his purposes, 
we have to remember how indispensable is 
the quality of firmness, and how well he 
knew how to yield on occasion, When his 
case was once investigated before the Con- 
ference for some alleged errors of adminis- 
tration, he adhered firmly to his positions 
till the scale inclined against him, when, in- 
stead of damaging himself by resistance to 
the expressed and matured judgment of his 
brethren, as positive men are like to do 
when their plans are thwarted, he gracefully 
yielded to the storm, only to rise higher than 
before in the esteem and affection of his as- 
sociates, 

Vigorous and earnest, he was ever sunny 
and hopeful, free from a dark, morose, or 


ciate the bright side of life, and to mingle in 
genial and pleasant circles. With this air 
of cheerfulness and sociability, he possessed 
a large measure of personal magnetism, a 
quick and instinctive perception of charac- 
ter, and facility in association with men, 
which attracted many intimately about him, 
and attached them by the indissoluble bonds 
of friendship. Such qualities rendered him 
popular on special occasions, and made him 
welcome in the varied associations into 
which he entered, and rendered a political 
career possible to him, had he chosen to 
travel that path. With such endowments, 
he could not fail to be cherished as a friend. 
Men that were attracted to his heart, and 
admitted to his inner confidence, were never 
dismissed. A favor was never forgotten; an 
old friend could always be gure of his ser- 
vices, 

The circle of his friendships was very 
wide. Few preachers enjoyed so extended 
an acquaintance, or drew to them sach di- 
verse classes of people. Enlisting the warm 
sympathies of children and youth, and cher- 
ished by the dependent, the perplexed, and 
those in the chambers of affliction, he yet 
found entire affinity with the robust worker, 
the pushing business man, and the planner 
of large schemes. These susceptibilities 
and affections rendered him happy in his 
domestic relations, The matrimonial con- 
nection with Miss Roxana H. Dunham, of 
Glastenbury, Conn., consummated in 1845, 
proved extremely tender and hallowed, and 
the delightful memories of the years of home 
life will ever be cherished by the widow and 
He daughters, who remain to mourn his 
oss. 

Upon this substantial basis of nature, a 
mingling of English vigor and strengh with 
American sense and fucility, was engrafted 
a sober and severe, yet earnest and warm 
Christian character. Free from impulse and 
irregular action, be yet possessed a warm 
heart and a good Christian experience, 
which perpetually welled up, and gave to 
his life a freshness and greenness. Cbris- 
tianity with him was more than a dogma; 
his was a life of God in the soul. 

To bea minister was to him the highest 
honor, and he coveted earnestly this best 
gift. Under this inspiration. he strove to 
make the most of himself. With few early 
helps, by way of books and schools, he made 
good intellectual acquisitions, and rendered 
himself effective as a speaker in the pulpit 
and onthe platform. As a preacher, he was 
plain, practical and forcible, lucidly unfold- 
ing some of the grand featuwes of the evan- 
gelical system. 

The end of such a life was sudden and 
mysterious. He went to Europe for recrea- 
tion; but it was not the will of the great 
Head of the Chureh that be should return 
to renew his toils. He died in peace (of the 
cholera) at Munich, and was buried in the 
Protestant corner ofthe cemetery. A head- 
stone, to indicate to the passing pilgrim the 
place of his rest, was erected by Virgil Per- 
kins, his generous traveling companion. His 
dying message to his family was, “ tell them 
that I love Jesus.” Precious testimony! 
“Thy brother shall rise again.” 

D. SHERMAN. 


Died, in Wellfleet, July 3, of typhoid 


| pneumonia, LEwis H. HIGGINS. 


Brother H. joined the Church in 1844, and 


| has ever since been a worthy member of the 


same. His love forthe cause of God was 
manifest on all due occasions, and especially 
marked was his prompt Sabbath attendance 
on the means of grace. So swift was the 
progress of his sickness, that there was but 
little time to converse with his friends in re- 
gard to his faith and trust in Jesus; but we 
have strong evidence that he died with the 
bright hope of the Christian. Thus in the 
60th year of his life. he passed on to his re- 
ward. c. 8. M. 


Died, in Fremont, N. H., July 19, 1873, 
HARRIET CHASE, aged 88 years and 8 
months. 

Sister Chase for many years had been a 
consistent member of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in Epping, which enjoyed not 
only her prayers, but the frequent donations 
of her earthly goods to assist in the work of 
sustaining the gospel. She was an ardent 
lover of Christ, and the Church of her 
choice, and died, as she had lived, in the 
hope of a glorious immortality. 

D. W. Downs. 


Died, in Epping, N. H., Jnly 22, 1873, 
Nancy B. CLIFFORD, aged 82 years and 8 
months. 

She rests in peace. It was her desire to 
be at home with Jesus,and a loved compan- 
ion who departed this life some years since. 
Unable to attend the house of God for years, 
she enjoyed the presence of the Comforter 
at her home, and told me recently that dur- 
ing the war it was her prayer that she might 
live to its close,and to see one more revival 
of religion in E ping. God had heard her 
prayer, and during the last few months she 
rejoiced greatly that God had poured out of 
His Spirit on the place, and over a hundred 
had been led to bow at the feet of Jesus. She 
felt, like Simcon of old, to say, “ Lord, 
now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace; for mine eyes have seen Thy salva- 
tion.” Her desire and i peerae to the last was 
that her children, and children’s children, 
even of the third generation, might be 
brought to Jesus. ‘* Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord.” D. W. Downs. 


JESSE BLOOD died in Waldo, Me., Feb. 
18, aged 84 years. 

The sub of this sketch was converted 
to God thirty-six years ago, and joined the 
Methodist iscopal Church, e great) 
honored the Christian name by a wel 
ordered life and a ly conyersation. He 
was true and fuithful in all life’s relations, 
and an important support to the Church of 
his choice. He lived respected, and died 
lamented. Inthe fullness of his years he 





Franklin; 1856,’7, Dorchester; 1858,°9, Ash- 
burnham, for a second term; 1860, 1, Web-, 


has gone to his long-sought rest in heaven. 
W. L. Brown. 
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NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
|| JUST PUBLISHED 


THE JOY: 


A Collection of New and Carefully Selected 
asic for Classes, Choruses, and Conventions, 


: By P. P. BLISS. 
The co. tains: 192 es, Price 75 \cents or 
$7.50 ny S955, Scimee aby sent by well about 


receipt of 75 cents. 


ROOT’S MODEL 


Organ, Method. 


By GEO.F. RGOT., Containing the most simple* 
thorough and gressive exere'ses, of every 
grade of diffleulty. ever published. Also, Organ 
Lessons, Organ Pieces, Organ Accompaniments, 
Organ Voluntaries., i 

Tne merits and popularity of Mr. Reot’s former 


that the Model Organ Method ¥ ill be the best 
Orgaw instructor ever published. Price $2.50, Sent 
post-paid on receipt of price. 


PALMER’S 


Concert Choruses, 


Consisting of Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartettes 
and Choruses, arranged for the use of Musical 
‘Conventions, Societies, Hi Sehools, College 
Choirs, Academics, and the Home Olrele. By Hk. 
PALMDBR, author of Song Kieg, Song Queen 
Normal Collection, tt. Price 75 cts. each or 
$7.50 per doz, Specimen copy sent by mail upon 
receipt of 75 cts, All published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. Cincinnati, 0. 263 


The Star Earth Closet Co, 


Are now making the best EarthCloset tn the market 
Adapted to the Chamber, the Garden, or the Camp 


Refer to Rey. Dr. B. K. Peirce, editor of Z1on’s 
HERALD. 


Agents for Boston: Parsons & Torrey, 464 Wasb- 
ington St. Send for circular to 


286 22 Dey St., New York. 








Safe and Profitable Investment. 

The CAPITOL BANK, of Topeka, Kansas, has 
for sale at 95 cents on the dollar and accrued inter- 
est, $7,000 of Township Bridge Bonds of ti.e denom- 
ination ot $1,000 each. Sent to purchaser free, We 
also invest money for parties on unincumbered real 
estate, and net the lender 12 per cent., payable bal 
yearly, free from a!l expense aud trouble. Secur- 
ity next to absolute. Send for circular about loans 
Reference satisfactory. Address 
140 J. D. Knox, President. 





Asbury Life Insurance Co., 
OFFICE, 805 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Eleventh Street, NEW YORK. 
Cc. C. NORTH, President. 


A. V. STOUT 
i. D. SAVIN, | Vice-Presidents. 


Ww. R. FLUHARTY, Secretary. 


E. A. CLARK, Gen’l Agent, 
2 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 











Good for Man.—Inflammation of all kinds 
Diphtheria, Wounds, Bruises, Burns, Sprains, 
Rheumatism, Sore Throat, Swelling of the Glands, 
Inflammation of the Eyes, Broken Breast, Frost 
Bites, Chilblains, Piles Bee Stings, and all Sores. 

Good for Beast. — Fresh Wounds, Galls, 
Poll Evil, Sprains, Bruises Cracked Heels, Ring 
Bone, Wind Galls, Spavins, Sweeney, Founder, 
Lameness, Sand Cracks, Scratches, or Grease, 
Mange, Horse Distemder. 

This truly wonderful Liniment was discovered 
by HOMER ANDERSON, A. M., late Professor of 
Chemistry and Mathematics in the Clinton Liberal 
Institute of Oneida County, N. Y. In experiment- 
ing for the purpose of making Prussic Acid, by 
uniting the independent gaseous bodies of which it 
is composed, a residuum was left, which, on being 
applied to bruises and inflamed parts, by the stu- 
dents of the Institute, was found to possess the 
remarkable property of cooling down and carry- 
ing off the inflammation and soreness at once, and 
restoring the parts to soundness and health in 
a few hours without pain or irritation. It is not a 
heating liniment, but acts by its peculiar specific 
or chemical qualities in dissolving and scattering 
the sorenees and inflammation of the injured part. 
By a free application, the red surface soon be- 
comes cool moist, and natural, and is restored to 
natural health without suppuration or destruction. 
As a Liniment for Horse Flesh, for the cure of all 
the ailments named above, we cha!l.enge the world 
to find its equal. 


Price 25 & 50 cts. p. Bottle. 


D, RANSOM, SON & CO,, 


See notice in local column. 
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WEBB & TWOMBLY’S 


Premium 
Chocolate, Cocoa, & Broma 


Have taken the highest award wherever exhibited, 
They received the Medal of Special Award 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1872. 
For sale by all FIRST CLASS DEALERS. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
JOSIAH WEBB & CO., Milton, Ms. 


OFFICE: 48 Chatham St., Boston. 
96 tt 





20th Thousand in Press. Sale increasing 
2000 more TONED of WANTED for our 
LIVINGSTO 28 yearsin AFRICA 
over 600 pages, only $2.50. Incomplete and interior 
works are offered, look out for them. Send for cir- 
culars and see proof of the greatest success 
of the season. Pocket Companion worth $10.00, 
mailed free. HUBBARD BROS., Publishers, Phil- 
adelphia and Boston. 221 


DWELLING - HOUSES 


Warmed by HOT WATER or Steam, 
By the latest and most approved plans. 


WALWORTH MFG. CO., 
126 Union Street, Boston. 
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RGANISTS, professional and amateur. 
desiring opportunities for frequent pedal and 
solo stop practice, ata moderate cost. will 
learn of something greatly to their advan- 


e. by addressing. 
GEO. OODS. & OO., Organ Bailders, 
Cambridge, Mass, 
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works for Recd Organs are a sufficient guarantee | 


CONSOLIDATED LINE. 


Eastern & Maine: Central 


Railroad. | 17 
THE GREAT THROUGH 


TO THE 





time Provinces. 
THE SHORTEST AND QUICKEST ROUTE 


Via Eastern Railroad to North Conway 
and White Mountains without 


nge of Cars, 


The guy line to BANGOR, AUGUSTA. BATH, 
EWISPON, ROCKLAND,- ete... WITHOUT 
CHANGE OF CARS, ‘ 
0! .betol 
Theonly line from Boston by \ hich passengers ca: 
ree ticnets and have hs os gang ii cke 
brough to poi: ts on Knox & Lincotn and Buropean 
& North American Railroads, 








The only line running a Night Express Train be- 
tween Boston and Bangor. 





The only line whereb ssen 
and from the Grand Trunk Railway x be 
make connections in Union Depet at 
Portland. ; 


The same ductors pany the train from 
Boston to Bangor, aud from Boston to N. Conway— 
a great covenience which cannot fail to be ap- 
preciated, 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The 12.30 P. M. train for Bath, Lewis- 
ton and Augusta runs through without 
change of cars. Ilman cars attached 
for Augusta. 

PULLMAN CARS on all Portland, also 
on all through trains, 

For time of traiusleaving see newspapers. Also, 
circulars, maps, etc., of this Company, to be obtained 
at the ticket offlees and Hoteisin the United States 
and Maritime Provinces, Eastern Railroad Station, 
and at general office, 

134 Washington Street, Boston. 
CHARLE®s B. HATCH, General Munager. 
J. PRESCOTT, Supt. Eastern R. R. 


GEO. Ff. FIELD, General Passenger Agent. 
Boston, July 3, 1873. 293 


OLD COLONY RAILROAD. 


NEW AND DIRECT ROUTE 


Martha's Vineyard, 


Oak Bluffs, Vineyard Highlands, Nan- 
tucket, Falmouth Heights and 
Wood's Hole via the Wood’s 
Hole Branch Railroad. 

On and after TUESDAY, July Ist, 1873, Passenger 
Trains will leave the depot of the Old Colony Raile 
road, corner South and Kneeland streets, ston, 


for Martha’s Vineyard, etc., daily, (Sundays ex- 
cepted) at 8, 11,30 (Express) A. M., 4, (Express) P. M, 


Arriving at Wood’s Hole at 11.10 A. M., 2.10 and 
6.45 P. M. 





and connecting with the fine steamers 
MONOHANSETT......... Capt Thomas Brown 


Arriving at the Vineyard about 12 M., 3 and 
7.3) P.M. " 


t"The 8 A. M. Express Train makes close con- 
— for Nantucket, arriviuog there about 3 P. 





RETURNING; 


Leave OAK BLUFF'S, at 6. 30 10.39 A. M., 1.30 P. M- 

Leave WOOD'S HOLE at 7.22 (Express), 11.30, 
(Express) A. M., 2.35 P. M. 

Arriving at Boston at 10.30 A. M., 2.25 and6 P. M, 


This route to the Vineyard includes but seyen 
miles of steam ferriage, and saves about one hour 
in the time. 

Cars run directly to the Steamboat wharf at 
Wood's Hole. 

Excursion Tickets from Boston to Oak Bluffs and 
retarn, $3 50. J.R. KENDRICK, sSupt. 

Boston, June 30, 1873, 293 


NEW LINE 
BETWEEN 


BOSTON and NEW YORE 
VIA STONINGTON. 
Will commence WEDNESDAY, July 2. 


Train willleave Boston and Providence Railroad 
Station at 8 o’clock P. M.. daily, except Saturday, 
anc on Sunday at 7.30 P, M., connecting at Stoning- 
ton with the new and magnificent Steamer “* Rhode 
Island,” —a in New York at 6 A. M. 

Returning, will leave New york from Pier foot 
23d street, tast River, at 2.30 P. M., daily, except 
Sunday. 

Tickets, Berths and Staterooms secured at Boston 
and Providence Railroad Station and at 82 Wash- 


ington Street 
. W. RICHARDSON, Agent. 
B.S. BABCOCK, Prest. Stonington SteamboatCo.,, 








DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 
WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 


THE BEST EVER INVENTED FOR THE PURPOSE! 


The most valuable addition to 
the Business ice; the 
most efficient instructor in 
Schools; the most fascinating 
and instructive amusement in 
the Family ; and is unsur- 
passed for the use of 


Amateur and Regular PRINTERS 


Send for descriptive and illus- 
trated Pamphlet to B. O. 
WOODS, MANUFACTURER, 
349—351 » ederal, and 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston. 

Wma. Y. EpwWaArps, 543 Broadway, N. Y.; KEL- 
LY, HOWELL & LUDWIG. 917 Market St., Phila- 
delphia: Jno, F. Edwards, 603 North Fourth 8t., 
St. Louis; A.C. KELLOGG, 53—55 South Jefferson 
St,. Chicago, Agts. 185 








PATENT 


PARLOR SOFA BEDS, 


The most approved styles, 
Manufactured by 


HENRY L. ALBEE, 


63 Union St., Boston. 
12 





TO ALL IN WANT 


~OPr— 
HATS, CAPS, GLOVES, TRUNKS. 


Umbrellas, etc., etc. 
Remember to call at 21 and 22 Dock Square 
where can be had the best goods at reduced prices 
Best silk Hats made to order. 


Cc. B. MASON. 


177 
BN. FRESHMAN, 
190 WEST FOURTH ST., 
COUNGINNATI, - 
S an authorized Agent to receive Advertise- 
ments for this r. He has special arran 


ments with all Religious, Agricultural, and other 
newspapers. 100 ul 





DVERTISING 
GENT. 





RS. SPRINGER preserves Natural 
Flowers. Wax Emporium and 
Decalcomanie Depot, 351 Washington 
St., Boston. 199 


RovTe 


State of Maine and Mari- 


ISLAND HOME......... - Capt. N. H, Manter 
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ZIONS HERALD. ~ 


he Oldest Methodist Newspaper in the World. 


It is published by the BOSTON WESLEYAN AS®OCTATION, composed of twenty members ofthe Method- 
ist Episcopal! Church, ana is the ree nized organ of our Ohurch in New England, ‘The Association un- 


dertake the risk and care of publication solely for the benefit of the Methodist Church, and the cause of 
Christ, out receiving any fee or reward whatever for t services. Unlike most other 


M thodist papers, the HERALD has never received any support from the Book Coucern, and is, there- 
fore, entirely dependent on its own patronage. , ; 

It has the latest news; the ablest contributors; the liveliest correspondence. It is fresh In news and fn 
treatment of all questions of Church and Christianity ; Orthodex and Methodist to the backbone. It is 
devoted to Temperance ane Prohibition; opposes caste in Church and State; aud preaches the whole . 
Gospel of Christ. Among its contributors are the leading names in the Methodist and other Churches, 
lt gives every aresume of Mission intelligence, prepared by a special editor, which is not equaled 
by any other journal. It also gives a weckly summary of General Church Intelligence. It has a large 
number of contributors to the 


Children’s and Family Department. 


No paper inthe Church or Country has higher repute for beauty, enterprise, literary, and religious powers 
Take the following as only a sample of its 


Corps of Conductors: 


Editor, B. K. Perrceg, D. D. 


Missionary Editor, Rey. R. W. Allen. 
Ofice Editor, Rey. E. A. MANNING. 


Scientific Editor, rot. Win. North Rice. 


Editorial Contributors: 


and others, 


W. F. Mallalieu, George Prentice, E. A. Helmershausen, T. Lo. Hyoet, 
David Sherman, Daniel A. Whedon, E. 0. Haven, Daniel steele, J.O. Kaowles, 
W. F. Warren, Joseph Colby, Fales H. Newhall, David lé Ela, 

©. W. Wilder, J.E.C. Sawyer, 


General Contributors: 


Bishop Gilbert Haven, ] 
Mrs, H. Q. Gardiner. Author of A King’s || 
Daughter,and other stories, 

| 


Prof. Melville M. Bigelow, of the Suffulk Bar, 
Nathan Allen, M. D., LL. D., 

Rey. B. G. Northrup, D. D., 

Rev. Joseph Cammings, 8. T. D., LL. D., 
Bishop I. W. Wiley, D. D., 

Mrs. Bishop Thomson, 

Rey. William W. Marsh, 

Rey. G. W. Woodruff, D. D., 

Rey. A. J. Chureh, 

Rev. D. Dorchester, 
Rey. J. F. Shefileld, 

Rev. W. M. Thayer, 

Rev. W. C. Conant, 

Rey. M, J. Talbot, D, D., 
Rev. James Mudge, A.M, 
Rev. J. D. Brown, 

Rey. E. W. Parker, f 
Rey. W. F. Spencer, 

E. A. Rice, Ph. D., 

Rev. W. H. Studley, 
Rey. M. C, Briggs, D. D., 
and many others. 


Miss Anna Warner, Author of Queechy, and 
many other works, 
Augusta Moore, Author of Mabel’s Friend, 
and other works, 
Rev. Thomas C. Eddy, D. D., | 
Rey. Daniel Wise, D. D., | 
Rey. John Binney Gould, England, 
Rey. J. O. Thompson, D. D., 
George Lansing Taylor, 
James Redpath, 
H. W. Warren, D. D., 
Charles H. Payne, D. D., 
Lulu Gray Noble, | 
| 
| 


Misicnarks, 


Rev. Mark Tratton, Italy. 


George M. Steele, D. D., 

Rev. Z. A. Mudge, 

Prof. John Ordronaux, LL. D.. | 
Prof. C. 8. Harrington, | 


Foreign and Domestic Correspondence. 


England, Germany, San Francisco, Chicago, New York, Indiana, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Washington, 
and the South. No paner is better supplied with correspondents in all parts of the land. 


THE CHILDREN AND THE FAMILY. 


A charwing story at gréat expense has been published already inits columns, A large number of ¢€%« 
cellent stories are en hand and engaged. 


PRACTICAL AND DOCTRINAL RELIGION. 


It has a large number of writers employed exclusively on topics of experimental religion, so as to 
give variety to this most important branch of Christian thought and duty, J 
a 


HEAR WHAT THE PAPERS AND CORRESPONDENTS SAY OF IT: | 


A Brother from Iowa writes : — “I cannot get along without the HERALD. In my judg- 
ment it is the cheapest, strongest, truest paper published in owr Church.” 

From Pennslyvania. —‘ May Z10N’s HERALD be what it always has been, the Herald of 
Progress in all that is good,{true and pure in our Zion.” 


From New York.—“ Although we take a number of weeklies, we consider ZION’S 
HERALD among the best.” 

From Maine. — “Tama constant reader of the best religious paper I have ever seen, 
called ZION’Ss HERALD.” 

From Wisconsin. — “ The Lord is reviving His work amongst us,and I know that the 
HERALD is a grand helper in every good work ’’ — (With this was an order for a goo' 
number ef new subscribers.) 

From Rhode Island. —“ No one can read the HERALD on its weekly visits, with care, and 
be ignorant of the great religious movements of the age.” 

From Maine. —‘.We think the HERALD much improved in style, and the matter very at« 
tractive.” ° 
“ Our family prize the HERALD next to the Bible.” 


From Massachusetts. —‘‘ The HERALD is now the handsomest paper I see. 
change in it you are deserving of the highest commendation.” 


For the 


“ The change of form a decided improvement; would like to have it still larger; New Eng” 
land ought to give the HERALD at least 25,000 subscribers.” 


“think the HERALD a good religous paper, speaking the truth boldly, and well calcu- 
lated to advance the cause of Christ, so dear to all Christian hearts.” 


From Maine. —“ Type clear, departments numerous and methodically arranged. Matter 
excellent, size sufficent. In its new form, with its many attractions, it ought to have a 
great increase in circulation. God bless Z10N’s HERALD.” 


From New Hampshire. —“ The HERALD has been a welcome visitor for 30 years, but 
never more valued than at the present time.” 


“TItis full of fresh, live, vigorous, religious thought. Why should neta Christian man 
love and long for its weekly appearing?” 


“‘T believe it the best religious paper in the United States.” 


From Connecticut. —¥‘ The HERALD suits me better than ever. 
touches a higher summit.” 


“The Old HERALD was never better; we are all delighted with it.” 


Your Ercelsior flag 


“There lies on our table as we write, that staunch representative of A merican weeklies, 
ZION’S HERALD, of Boston, one of the most advanced in its views, and one of the most 
honored of its class.” — The Evangelical Witness. 

Boston Journal. — “‘ Of the class, however, that has always upheld the banner of religious 
progress; that has ewer been a pioneer in the various conflicts for moral reform, and is 
to-day the strong arm of « strong denomination, standing on a firm financial basis, ZION’S 
HERALD is one of the most prominent.” 

Home Journal. —“ It is a grand old paper, anyhow; long may its banner wave.” 
Religious Telescope. —‘ One of the best of our exchanges.” 

Waltham Sentinel. — “ It is now one of the very best religious papers in the country, 

and a worthy representative of the live, active, progressive Methodists of New England,’? 


Boston Transcript. —“ The paper for half a century, zealously serving not only a large, 
ever-growing and influential denomination, but also the cause of humanity and Christian 
civilization, and has a record of which any journal may be proud. 

Advertiser. —“ One of the handsomest, as it is one of the brightest and best of the re- 
ligious weeklies.’’ 
linton Courant. —“ Ably edited, well arranged and full of religious news, it is pre-emir 

aol The Methodist paper. Not a Methodist in New England but should take it.” 
We most fully agree with the opinion last uttered, and hope every Methodist in New 

England will appreciate his high privilege, and subscribe for ZION’s HERALD at once. 

No better time than the present to subscribe. 


Price only $2.50 a Year -- Payable in Advance. 
A. §$. WEED, Publishing Agent, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, 


‘DONT’ BUY A FURNACE, 





Ss. HUNT, 


Merchant Tailor, 


HAS 
Removed to Wesleyan Building, 
36 Bromfield Street, Room 1, 


Where he will keep constantly on hand a first-clast 
stock of Woolen cloths, of all kinds. Garments 
made to order on short notice, in the best st le. 
Also, Baynum’s celebrated shirt patterns fur- 
nished, and shirts made to order, All are - 
to 1. 


Before 


EXAMINING 





THE 








: | Magee 


Kd Plate Iron Furnace. 


a a ~y ye: F | Practically endorsed by our best medical 
Tents of all Sizes and Styles, | and scientific men. : 


From ® to 100 ft. Square THE 


. 
For sale or to let, to parties Camping Out or for | 
Large Assemblies. They are easily put up | 
and takendown, packed in smali space | ‘ 


and transpo at light expense, 
without delay. Special atten- 
tion gi to Tents for 
Camp-meetings. On 
band and made to 
order for the 
lowest cash 


| Unequaled for Beauty, Convenience, ease 


\of management, and perfection of operation. 
| gc@Descriptive Circulars sent to any ad- 
| dress, on application. 

MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


price. | 
THOMAS D. HOYT, ‘The Magee Furnace Co. 


51 Commercial St.,. 4 
WM. E. SMITH, Treasurer. 
278 BOSTON. | salesrooms, 36 and 38 Union and 21 
283 


Friend Street, BOSTON. 
A& Card. 








DR. BIRMINGHAM, 
NATIVE INDIAN PHYSICIAN. 


Office 63 Cambridge Street, Boston, 
(Corner Chambers Street.) 


MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, ex- 
aminations gratis from 9 A.M. to2 P.M. Store 
open from 8 A. M. to 6. P. M. every day. 

He may be found at his residence, on North Sec- 
ond St., next the Post Office, New Bedford, Thurs- 
days, where he will be happy to see bis friends. 

Dr. Birmingham’s medic can only be procured 
at his office. Sept. 1, 141 tf 101* 


E, G, MACLELLAN, M. D. 


Physician and Surgeon, 
669 Shawmut Ave. Boston Highlands, 
AND AT 
JAMES W. TUFTS & COS 
Apothecary Store, 
138 Hanover, cor. of Union St., Boston. 
Fistulas, Abscesses, Diseases of Kidneys, Eyes, 





E PARK. This beautiful town offers 
rare inducements to jes wishing to locate 
near Boston. A b nice estates for sale b 








WESLEYAN HALL, 


This beautiful hall is so located that it is free 
from noise at any hour of the day. Will accommo- 
date easily 300 persons. Is well adapted for Lec- 
tures, Concerts, ete. Only one flight of stais from 
the street. 

For terms, ete., inquire at 38 Bromfield Street, 
por Se P MAGEE, or the Janitor. 

July 20, tf 





Ears, Throat, Lungs, treated daily at his residence, 
or advice sept by mail for any, or above diseases 
Dr. MACLELLAN’S treatment has always proved. 
effectual, therefore those desiring his advice, either 
by mail or personal attention, will be benefited. 
Attendance in or out of town when requested. 249 


WILDER & HOLWAY, 
3 Tremont Row. 


Two Superior Medicines 


E Are made by J. C. INGALLS, of Melrose, Mass, 

F2 00 EAC K. His Throat and Lung fic cures Coughs, Bron- 

chitis, etc. His Mandrake Compound cures dis- 

Agents wanted everywhere. Business strictly | eases of the Liver and Kidneys, and palpitation of 

legitimate. Particulars free. Address the beart. Both these Botanic eure Hu- 
J. WORTH, 8t. Louis, Mo | mors, 
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INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


LIFE INSURANCE J'NCIDENTS. 
COMMUNICATED BY AM AGENT OF THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE AS®,URANCE SOCIETY. 

Wasuinctox, D.C., Aug., 1873. 

I induced Gen. ‘Lovell H. Rosseau to 
apply tothe Ecjnitable Life Assurance 
Society for a ‘policy of $10,000 on the 
fifteen years endowment plan, He pre- 
ferred that kind of policy, because he 
enjoyed “musual good health. The 
doctor|pronounced him a man of extra- 
ordinathy good physique, and stated 
that he was not likely to die of disease. 
Six ‘months after this opinion of the 
doetor was given, the insurance of 
$10)800 was paid to his widow. 

Ip 1866 Mr. John F. Ellis, a trades- 
men, whe was in very robust health, 
applied to me for $15,000 insurance on 
this life in the Equitable Society. The 
ypolicies were issued. He lived to pay 
premiums during three years. His 
widow, aided by this insurance money, 
was enabled to continue his business, 
which, otherwise would have been 
closed with great loss to his family. 

Mr. N. C. McKnew, wholesale gro- 
cer, took out policies in the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, amounting to 
$15,000. He had paid four years pre- 
miums when he died. Without this 
insurance money his estate would have 
realized nothing at all for his family. 

Mr. Bemis, the chief clerk of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau at Washington, in- 
sured his life in the Equitable for $5,000 
as soon as he married. Brain fever 
killed him eighteen months afterwards, 
and this insurance was all the property 
that he left to his widow. 

Mr. C.S. Leans made to me an ap- 
plication for an insurance of $5,000 on 
his life, in the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, on the endowment plan. Be- 
fore I had mailed the papers to New 
York, he came to my office and request- 
ed me to reduce the amount to $3,000, 
saying that in about six months he 
would apply for $7,000 more — as he 
wanted $10,000 insurance inall. He 
died of typhoid fever forty-five days 
after his policy was issued, and the 
$3,000 (which he intended to have been 
$10,000) was promptly paid to his poor 
widow, who was in great need of it. 

Mr. Joseph Carson, of Baltimore, 
insured his life for a large amount, a 
part of which I placed in the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. Being a mer- 
chant engaged in very large operations, 
he did not give his brain the necessary 
rest; and he died at Cape May, of apo- 
plexy. Although he had a large estate, 
this insurance was the best invest- 
ment of money he ever made, as he 
paid only three years’ premiums. His 
brother, Thomas J. Carson the banker, 
was also insured in the Equitable and 
other companies for large amounts. 
He survived his brother about a year. 

An acquaintance upbraided me a few 
days ago for not using more persistence, 
at an interview I had with him some 
months since, when he talked to me 
about insuring his life in the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. He would not 
be insured at that time; he wanted to 
wait awhile. Now he has a hemorrhage 
from the lungs, and blames the life in- 
surance agent for not forcing him to in- 
sure his life in season! His wife and 
children will suffer severely in conse- 
quence of his neglect to make this pro- 
vision for them when it might have 
been done, if he had not postponed his 
duty until it was too late to do it. 

FRANCIS HEYER. 








Business Potices. 











BOT NIMES. — ov seserin 


whieh many ladies ex- 
perience from caked breasts 
and sore nipples, is little 
realized by men. A remedy 
has now come to them, and 
x) the wonder is that it has not 
~ - been discovered before. The 
kenvArpre Centaur Liniment is as deli- 
cate and soothing as a cosmetic, and affords 
such speedy and permanent relief, thatw e 
are showered down with thanks. It is simply 
a wonderful thing for all sores, lameness, 
and swellings. 


CHIUCTED PY — seers cane 


ria. It regulates the stomach, cures wind 
colic, and causes natural sleep. It is a sub. 
stitute for castor oil. 













The Greatest Pain Reliever in the World is Dr. 
Tobias’ Venetian Liniment, established over 26 
years. Every bettie sod bas been warranted to 
give satisfaction, and not one returned, so the term 
humug can: ot ve applied to it. It is perfectly in- 
nocent to take internatiy. (see oath on the pamph- 
let), it is wa ranted to cure when first taken 
Cholera, Diarrhea, Dy entery, Croup. Colic, and 
Sea Sickne s, aud externally, Chronic Rheumatism, 
Sore Throat, Mumps, Ola Seres, Sprains, Bruises, 
etc. Depot, 10 rark Place, New York. 308 


E. D. SPEAR, M.D., 


THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
80 MUCH CELEBRATED FOR HIS REMARKA- 
BLE CURES. 

Office, 713 Washington Street, Boston 

Consultation free of charge. 233 














The Secular World. 


LATEST NEWS. 
The Farmers’ granges claim 1,000,- 
000 members. 
Mr, Gladstone is too i!lto attend to 
his parliamentary duties. 
The island of Jamaica is suffering 
from drouth. 


The New York Times.article on the 
‘*Perils of Protestantism,” is attract- 


Gen. H. M. Whittlesey, of the Wash- 
ington Freedmen's Bureau, under treat- 
ment for lysis at the insane asylum, 
died on Monday last at W. 


The Rev. Dr. Eliott of St. Louis, has 
placed himself at the head of a move- 
ment to test the legality of the civil law 
in that city. 


The Jowrnal says, Gen. Butler de- 
clines to go up in the Graphic balloon. 
He will wait until next autumn to 
make his second erial voyage. 


washed away. 


Governor Coburn of Maine, who has 
been a firm friend of the Colby Univer- 
sity at Waterville, isto have the new 
natural science building named Coburn 
Hall, in his honcr. 


dered a royal commission to investi- 
gate the char brought against the 
ministry by Mr. Huntington in the 
House of Commons. 


About forty lives were lost by the 
burning of the steamer Wawasset, on 
the Potomac River, on Friday. The 
boat was carrying three times the num- 
ber of passengers permitted by the in- 
spector’s certificate. An official inves- 
tigation will be held. 


A destructive fire took place in Port- 
land last Saturday afternoon. The 
steamers Montreal, Dirigo, and the 
Carlotta, Galt’s wharf and the Atlantic 
wharf, the only grain elevator in the 
city, a bonded warehouse, several small- 
er buildings and freight sheds, and a 
considerable quantity of freight were 
destroyed. The loss is estimated at 
over $800,000; and the insurance on 
the whole is only about $200,000. 





Consumers of silk find upon investi- 
gation, that the Eureka 50 and 100 yards 
spools are the best and most economi- 
cal to use. 





O_p CHrRonic SORES AND SWELL- 
INGS are aroused to new life, waked 
up and carried away by the thorough 
use of Prof. Anderson’s Dermador. It 
seems to penetrate all through their old 
indolent hulks, starting all the vessels 
and surrounding tissues to healthy 
action. 

See advertisement in another column. 





VEGETINE is acknowledged by all 
classes of people to be the best and most 
reliable blood purifier in the world. 





Tue Discomrort CavusepD By Rupt- 
URE can be instantly relieved, and soon 
permanently cured by wearing the 
newly invented Elastic Truss, which 
holds the rupture securely night and 
day, even during the most violent exer- 
cise. Worn with great comfort, it 
should not be removed till a cure is ef- 
fected. Sold cheap. Very «durable, 
It is sent by mail by The Elastic Truss 
Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. City, 
who send Circulars free on application. 





Take Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative 
Pellets, or Sugar-Coated, Concentrated 
Root and Herbal Juice, Anti-Bilious 
Granules, for Jaundice, Constipation, 
Biliousness, Inflammation or Irritation 
of the Bladder, accompanied by pain 
or frequent calls to urinate, and break 
up attacks of colds and fevers. Pieasant, 
harmless, and only 25 cents a vial by 
Druggists. 690 





The best <se you can make of seven- 
ty-five cents will be to buy a game of 
Avilude, the most instructive and de- 
lightful game ever published. If your 
dealers have not got it, send the money 
to West & Lee, Worcester, Mass., who 
will forward it by mail, post paid. 

“* The best of its class.” — Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript. 





COLGATE & Co's new perfume for 
handkerchief. ‘‘ CASHMERE Bouquet” 
will be appreciated by all who have 
enjoyed the delicate and peculiar fra- 
grance of their toilet soap of the same 
name, which is universally popular. 

272 





NEW ENGLAND | 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


reereen DOLLARS pays for a quarter's in- 
struction in any department, under the most 
eminent masters, and for collateral advantages, 
equivalentio SEVENTY-FIVE LESSONS in ad- 
dition, without extra charge, at the NEW EN«- 
LAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Boston, 
Mass. Largest Music School in the World. Sit- 
uations procured for comeptent pupils. Fall Jerm 
opens September 1ith. Sead for circular to 

295 E. TOURJEE, Director. 








ASK FOR THE 


NOVELTY 





Simplest, 


DITOLeeST, Basi: st Working 


AND 
Most Durable Wringer. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME AND CLOTHES. 


IT HAS NO EQUAL! 


AND 


“Should be in Every Household.” 


TRY THE “ NOVELTY.” 


And satisfy yourseif that itis the Best. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Bailey Washing & Wringing Machine 


Company, 


106 Chambers Street, New York. 


247 eow 


$412.50 : FOUR WEEKS’ CANVASS- 





NG was one agent's profit on Bryant's 


ibrary of Poetry and Song; $70 in one Werk 


on The New Housekeeper’s Manual, by Miss Beecher 
and Mrs.Stowe. An 
anageucy. J.B. FORD &CO., 
Chicago and San Franscisco. 


active man or woman Can have 
New York, =" 





ing much attention, 


Four thousand Carlists were reported 
on Monday as ee | on the town of 
Berga, fifty-one miles from Barcelona. 

The last large irov plate for anchor- 
ing the. East River, Bridge , is placed, 
and the other work is fast progressing. 
Qn the Brooklyn side the tower if 
nearly completed, and the one’ on the 


in the State that 
and every 
The institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000.00 
for. the « xpress protection of depositors. 


$50 


eituer sex, to at as our A 


Mercantile Saving Institution. 


EW BANK RUILDING, No. 387 Washineto 
Street, Boston. This is the only Saving Back 

ys interest on dep: sits for each 

fu’ ndar month they remain in bank. 





rT 

guaranteed 
rsons, of 

ness very 


TO $150 PER WEEK 
io taeetinees and ee Tee 


gents. 8 
leasant. Address THe WESTERN ART 





New York side is well advanced. 


A8ssocia- 
10N, Chicago, Ill. 305 


During a heavy storm in Baltimore 
on Sauday morning, a vessel and a sta- 
ble were struck by lightning, and the 
foundations of several houses were 


The governor-general of Canada or- 







troublesome disorders. 
the ap) 
be expelled from the blood 
are the determination of these same humors to some 
internal organ, or organs, whose action they derange, 

de- 


Liver, Stomach, Kidneys, Lungs, 


wean Siortay rie 
ness, eucorrhe risé i 
ulceration ond hi. Nn entornal 
E Aten 


THE RECORD OF A BEAUTIFUL LIFE. 


LIFE OF 


ALFRED COOKMAN. 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. ALFRED 
COOKMAN. By H. B. Ripeaway, 
D. D. With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2.00. 


An interesting specimen of religions biography. 
Altred Cookman was, in bis sphere, a le 
man. Gifted with extraordinary eloq 
and zealous in his calling, he attained a positionin 
the Methodist Church second only to that of the great 





life and became a power in all Christian lands. His 
ruling desire, through the who e of his useful life, 
was to act the part of a faithful minister of the tios- 
pel, to guide the errring, to comfort the afflicted, to 
console the sorrowing. to carry the light of truth into 
all the dark places of society. The record ofsuch a 
life is worth preserving. As a Christian minister, 
the memory of Alfred Cookman is endeared to thou- 
sands. Dr. Ridgaway’s biography is written in atone 
of affectionate aimiration, and we doubt not it wil} 
meet with a very cordial reception. — ¥. ¥. Evening 
Post, 


M’CLINTOCK & STRONG'S 


CYCLOP ADIA. 


Cyclopzdia of Biblical, Theological, and Ec- 
clesiastical Literature. By the late Rev. 
JOHN M’Cuirintock, D. D., and JAMES 
STRONG, S. T. D. With Maps and numer- 
ous Illustrations. The first Five Vol- 
umes comprise the letters A to Mc. Price 
per Volume, Cloth, $5.00; Sheep, $6.00; 
Half Morocco, $8.00. (Sold by Subscrip- 
tion. Agents Wanted). 

(<= Subscribers who are unable to obtain 
the Fifth or other volumes from the 
agents to whom they gave their names, 
can be supplied on application, with 
remittance, to HARPER & BROTHERS. 


TYERMAN’S 


OXFORD METHODISTS 


The Oxford Methodists ; Memoirs of the Rev. 
Messrs. Clayton, Ingham, Gambold, Her- 
vey, and Broughton, with Biographical 
Notices ofothers. By the Rev. TYERMAN, 
Author of “ Life and Times of the Rey. 
John Wesley,” ete. With Steel Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.500. (In a few days.) 











We can not but congratulate ourselves on having 
fallen in with Mr. Tyerman’s “Oxford Methodists,’ 
Recent writings on the Wesleys by the same hand 
were reccived, if we are not mistaken, with very 
general interest, and the present volume may fairly 
take its stand with these. It supplies portrait-lives 
of five of the less known participators in that en- 
thusiastic movement that has run Tractarianism 
such a neck-and-neck rice. The book will be ac- 
ceptable to all except those who can afford to dis- 
miss such movementy as mere instances of zeal with- 
out discretion.—Zzaminer, London. 


Uniform with Tyerman’s “ Life of John 
Wesley.” 3 vols., Crown, 8v0. $7.00. 





PUBLISHED BY HARPES & BROTHERS,N. Y. 





Ge" HARPER & BROTHERS will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of the price. 306 





For Sunday Schools. 


Those in search of new music for their Sunday 
Schools, will do well to examine our new book 


THE WELCOM 


by J. M. Kieffer (author of the Pear)), before mak- 
ing their selection. 


THE WELCOME 


surpasses all other similar works in its great vari- 
ety of choice Sunday Schvol songs, and fine collec- 
tion of new Hyams and chants. 


Among the contributors to 


THE WELCOME 


are Rey. A. A. Graley, T.‘. O’Kane, C. Gallen, W. 
T, Rogers, W. W. Bentley, Frank M. Davis, Jas. R. 
Murray, and a host of others, 


Send 25 cents for specimen copy. Price in boards 
35 cents, — $3.60 per dozen. $30 per huadred. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Cleveland, 0. 
150 


HIGHLAND HOUSE, 


Martha’s Vineyard, 





Has just been enlarged by the addition 
of 50 Rooms. 

Near to the wharf, commanding a 
fine view of the ocean, has all the con- 
veniences to afford comfort and pleas- 
ure to its guests. 

Board by the day or week on reason- 
able Terms. 


L. E. FIELD, Proprietor. 
304 








The SELTZER APERIENT is foaming, 
There’s life in the blood-cooling cup; 
Every bubbie of Health is an omén — 
Drink itup! Drinkitup! Drink it up! 
There is Death in Dyspepsia and Fever, 
And nausea and pain in the cup; 
If Nature’s exhausted, relleve her — 
Driokitup! Drink itup! Drink itup! 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


the SALINE ANTIDOT® for indigestion, cons:ipa- 
tion, billousness +nd nervous affections. 


262 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 


FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD 


This compound of 
vegetable alteratives 
Sarsaparilla. Dock, 
Stillingia and Man- 
drake with the Iodiaes 
of Potassium and Iron 
makes a most effectual 
_— ofa — of com- 
plaints which are ve: 
= prevalent and afflict 
ng. It purifies the 
blood, purges out the 
urking humors in the 
Isystem, that undermine 
rhealth and settle into 
Eu ptions of the skin are 
pearance on the surtace of humors that should 
Internal d+ range ments 





! 





jes — no My en they disease. and 

roy. rER’S SARSAPARILLA expels these hum 
from the blood. When they are pene. tne disorders 
hey produce disappear, such as Utcerations of the 
Eruptions and 





Eruptive Dis-ases o the Skin, St Anthony's Fire, 
Ros- or sipelas, Pimples. Pustules, Blotches, Bowls. 
Tum and Sait Rheum, Scaid Head, Ri: 

worm, ers and Sores, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 


Side and Head, Female Weak- 


and General Debtlity., Wii then? ae: 


parture health returas. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & co., Lowell, Ms., 


| 
soLD 


ta def 


Practical and Analy I Ch 
BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS 








IN MEDICINE. 265 


men through whom the denomination s'arted into | . 14 


D, E. CULVER & 00, 


BANKERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


Stocks and Bonds 


FOR CASH. 


P. 0. Box 4,323. NO. 25 NASSAU STREET. 


E MIPLAND RAILWAY Is an enter- 
2, Stock 


Central mained Com 
‘ompanies. 

eighty-eight miles of its railroad are now comple 

in operation. Continuous trains are running 
from New York to O» end on the Western 
Extension, towards the Company is run- 
niug trains 8 miles; the remainder of the distance. 
120 miles. to Buffalo, is in course of rapid construc- 
tion, and it will be completed within ove year, The 
New York aud Oswego Midiand Railway will be 
one of the most profitable trunk lines running cut 
ot New York. 


$50,000,000. 


w fidently believe that Fifty Mil- 
lions of Dollars PS. WA made | ae the 
the rise in the val- 





ok ry 
of the New York Cen- 
traland Hudson River 
Mailroad is over. .... 
value of the 


Railway Com- 
panies, in: luding suffi- 
cient to complete sin- 
gle track to Buffalo, 
and double track East 


Length of New York Cen- 
trai and Hudson River 
Railroa from New 
York Central Depot to 
Baffalo..... eereee 

Length of the Midland 
Railway. Jersey Vity, to 
Buffalo, via Montclair, 385 miles. 


Saving over the Central route 70 miles. 
Saving over the Erie route... 38 miles. 

This difference of distance in favor of the Midland 
route must always enable it t° compete with the 
other lines advantagvously as to freight, and ought 
to give it a larger chare of the passengers than any 
other line. The 7 completion of the Western 
©xtension, from Scipio Centre to Buffalo, is insurea 
by the subseriptions of capitalists to a syndicate 
formed to purchase $5,000, nds from 
the Company. The syndicate has guaranteed to 
advance further means, if wanted, to complete this 
Road, We offer for ashort time, New York & Os- 
wego Midland Railway Co.’s First Mortgage Seven 


$108 ,000,000 


$31,000,000 


455 miles. 


soon to be upon 1 
age gp ep te dealt in as are those of 
he New 


SOUTH FRAMINGHAM 
Camp Meeting 


|} commence on Tuesday A 26th, hold over 
tne Sabvathe and close Tuesday morning. Sept. 24. 


Only one Hour’s Ride from Boston. 
» Trains pass withiu a few rods of the grove. 
The Association has been ¢ pecially fortunate tn 

ints ia New Engiand, saieway between the vil- 


Me anton Clinton and Fiteaburg Hall- 
covers a terri 


ly 
jous avenues, attractive rks, with 
een Bd ag HTS 
1 2 ng. 
Mworhood remarkably bealthful . 


as 1 the grounds, a mile and 
sees picturerque and 


newed exertions. The ceutral square wnere the 
public services are he'd is being extended, anc a 


LARGE CANOPY 


is being erected of wood over the auditorium, of 
e dimensions to shelter the congregation frem 
the sun and rain. 

BoarpD abundant and of good pene will be fur- 
pished by J. Henry Dearborn & B-others. who have 
for several years so successfully provided for the 
Yarmouth camp-meeting. 


Price of Board for 


SEVEN Days, $6.00; three days, or more, $1.00; 
less than three days $1.25 each day; Dinner, 75 
cents; Breakfast or Supper, 50 cent; each. Chil- 
dren under twelve years, half price. 


Railroad Fares at Reduced Rates. 
BAGGAGE FREE. 


Dait’s Express will have charge of all express 
matter. 

Eligible sites for tents or cottages may now be 
secured of the Agent at the grounds. 

TENTS for use during the meeting may be secured 
by addressing Mr. Thos. D. Hoyt, 51 Commercial st, 
Boston, or on the camp Ground after Aug. 24th. 


Preachers (with their wives) in charee of a 
church attending Lacy eage tg Sw Framingham, 
can have a Free Pass over the Boston and Albany, 
Boston Clinton and Fitchburg Railroad. Also from 
Providence, New Bedtord, Nasbua, Lowel: and in- 
termediate places, by applying to Rev. W. A. 
Braman, Saxonville, Mass. wse who have no 
people attendisg, need not apply. 


REFERENCES:—Ww. Claflin, J. H. Chadwick. 
Rev. Wm. R. Clark, D. D., E. Tourjee, G. N. 
Noyes, D. E. Poland, Boston; David Simpson, 
Newtonville: E.D. Winsiow, Auburndale; 8. D. 
Witt, South Braintree. 


307 W. A. BRAMAN, Seeretary. 





Per Cent. Gold Bonds, Western Extensi 
at 87 1-2 and accrued interest in currency. 

We are sole agents for seliing JEKSeY City & 
ALBANY Railroad Company's 7 PER C:NT. Gold 
Bonds at 90 and Interest in currency. This road 
is now in operation from Jersey City to Tappan- 
town, a distance of twenty-four miles. Nine miles 
further are graded, on which iron is being laid. 
The road will be ec mpleted to Haverstraw within a 
year. These Bonds are only issued ou COMPLETED 
ROAD. 

A specia'ty will be made of the Stock and Bonds 
of the following Companies: New York and Os- 
wego Midiand Railway Company, New Jersey Mid- 
land Railway Compapy, Muntci#ir Ra lway Com- 
pany, and Jersey City and Albany Railroad Com- 
We have now on hand a limited supply of 
these Bonc s. 

All Bonds and Stocks known in this market will 
be bought and sold, fur cash, on orde:s for investors 
or dealers. We Solicit Permanent Corres- 
pondentsand Agents fur the sale of these 
Bonds. 

D. E. CULVER & CO., Bankers. 


25 Nassau St., New York. 








Senay Schoo! Sig 
Book of the Age! 
THE RIVER OF LIFE, 


By Pr. Henry 8S. Perkins and William W. 


The Great 


Bentley, assisted pd forty of the most noted and 
popular writers in the country, full of beautiful 
music snited for everv occasion of the Sunday 
School work. Also has Uniform Bible Series ot Les- 
sons for 8. 8. now su popular. All Schools who pur- 
chase this new and attractive work will be delighted 
with its varied and eeisrecting contents. Sunday 
Schvols supplied at $30 per hundred. Specimen 
copy mailed, post-paid for 40 cents. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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New Books. 


The Wise Men; Who They Were, and 
How They Came to Jerusalem. By Dr. F. 
W.Upham. A full and complete history 
of those wonderful men. Sex.t by mail on 
receipt of price. . ee 


Outlines Of Christian Theology. By 
L.T. Townsend, D. D., Author ot Credo, 
Sword and Garment, God-Man, etc. Flexi- 
Bie Che. PRIS. 000s cecsccveccccccce 


The design of this treatise isto furnish Sun- 
day-school teachers, advanced scholars, and 
others interested in these subjects, such a 
hand book upon the Outline of General and 
Christian Theology as may be sumewhat 
abreast with the times, and which will. in a 
measure, give direction to our thinking, 
studying teaching, tvat they may henceforth 
be less discursive and more effective. 


How Marjorie Watched. By Miss 
Washington. Illustrated. lémo. Price... 
Another aduition te our large Sunday school 
list. [ts appearance is attractive, and no 
doubt tha: it is equally up to our standard. 





Cece erervcccececes $1 25 


$0 50 


0 80 


Short Sermons on Consecration and HKin- 
dred Themes. For the Closet, the Fire- 
side, and the Lecture room. By Rev. A. C. 
George, D. D., of the Central New York 
Conference, Author of“ Counsels to Con- 
verts,” “The Satisfactory Portion,” etc, 
SS Ee coscee OLD 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, New York. 
JAMEs P. MAGEE, 38 Bremfield 8t., 
Boston. 
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STERLING JUNCTION 
Camp-Meeting 


Will commence Monday, Aug. 25th, and close 
Saturday Aug. 30. 
Board will be furnished by Jacob Wellman —un 
der the direction of the committee, in the very 
leasant dining place of the Association, at the fol- 
owing rates: 
$4. for the week —$1.% each day. Dinner 60 cents. 
Breakfast or Supper, 40 cents each. A lunch or 
single meal can be obtained at the Restaurant. 
Straw and Oil can be obta:ned on the ground. 
All baggage should be marked with the name of 
the owner and tent, 
Arrangements have been made with the Boston 
and Albany Railroad, between Worcester and 
Springfield, Norwich and Worcester, Providence 
and Worcester. Fitehburg and Worcester, Wure. s- 
ter and Nashua, Fitchburg roads and branches. Vt. 
and Massachusetts, Cheshire, Stony Brook, Lowell 
and Lawrence Salem and Lowell Railroads to re- 
duee their fares from Aug. Isth. to Sept. Ist. 
Preachers having Societies on the ground can pro- 
cure their Passes «of F. A. CLAPP, Worcester. 
Tickets are now for sale at Worcester, Lowell, 
Fitchburg and Webster. 
Chairman of Committee on Tents and Lots, G 
M. PAUL, Worcester. ; 
A. 
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Chairman of Committee on Railroads, F. 
CLAPP. Worcester, Secretary. 


ORCHARD BEACH CAMP MEETING 


Commences September Ist, and closes the follow 
ing Saturday morn’nyr. 


BOARD, abundant and of good uality, will be 
furnished at the tollowing rates: Three days or 
more, $1.00 each day: less than three days, $1.25 
each day: Dinner. 7 cents: Breaktast or Supper, 
cents each. Children under 12 years, half price, 
Twenty per cent. di-count will be made to cler- 
gymen in the regdlar work. 
A Grocery Store. Bookstore, Post-office, will be 
open during the meeting. 

TENTS. — By application to S. R. Leavitt. esq.. 
Portland, one week before the meeting, tents can 
be bired for the meeting as follows: — 





A Tent, 7x7, 0 
Wall Tent, 10x12 4 
ba = 10x15 7.00 


Floors, Straw, Furnitnre, and Land Rent extra. 


Excursion Tickets will be sold on most of the 
Railroads. Further partieulars concerning Rall- 
roads will be found in next week’s HERALD. 

Free patses will be furnished to the ministers of 
the Portiand District over the Boston and “laine 
Railroad by opotication to Rev. D. B. RANDALL, 
"— oe er 

‘or further puriiculars concerning the 
correspond with the undersigned, . es 
ISRAEL LUCE. 





True Merit Appreciated — “Brown's 
BRONCHIAL TR°CHES,” be ve been before the public 
many years. Each year finds the Troches in some 
new, distant localities, in various parts of the world 
+ iny an article of true merit, when once used, the 
vatue of the hes is appreciated, and they are 
ke pt always at hand, to be 
for Covghs, Colds, and Throat Diseases, the 





Troches have proved their efflcac}. For sale every- 
where, 386 


“sed 48 occasion requires. | G 


Willimantic Camp Meeting, 


This meeting will commence Aug. 23, and close 


ug. ° 

The first public service willbe Saturday evening, 
Aug. 23. 

The usual reductions, will be made by P. H. F. 

-L.N., N. & W. Railroads. 

Preachers having charges will be passed to and 
from the meeting, by applying to me, enclosing 
stamp. 

Persone spending a few cage on the grounds, and 
remaining at the morting will pay tull fare, and be 
passed back over P. H. F, road. 

For lumber apply to James Allen, of Norwich. 

Straw furnished by Bro. Allen on the ground. 

For teut lots apply to Bro. Allen, orto the sub- 
scriber. 


Board as follows: 


For the whole meeting, - - - - $6.00 
From Monday noontotheclose, - - 4.00 
By the day; twodays or more, - - 1.25 

“ “es im . Single day, é 2 1.50 
Dinner, - - - - ° mate 65 
Breakfast or supper, - - * > « 50 


The Boston Hartford and Evie Railroad will 
carry passengers for half fare, with an extra charge 
of ten cents for going down fiom W.to Camp Sta- 
tion. The Conn. Valley will sell for full fare, give 
camp n eeting checks and passenyers will be passed 
back by me, from Hartford. Tie New Loncon 
Northern will charge five cents over half fare on 
each tickets. 

GEO. W. BREWSTER, 
Danielsonville, Ct., 


July 16, 1873. 





East Livermore Camp Meeting, 


Will commence Aug. 25th, and close Sept. 1. 
Board will be furnished at the Boarding-house 
upon the ground foc $1 per day. Sinzle meals 50 
cts. each, 20 per cent discount to ministers. Re- 
fresbments less than meals can be obtained at the 
Boardimg-house and Restaurant at all hours, day 
and evening. 

Railroad Fares at Reduced Rates. 
Stalls for horsesin the horse grove, l0cts. per day, 
50 cts. during the meeting; hay and grain at 
reasonable prices, 

Numerous improvements have been made upon 
the grounds, and everthing done conducive to the 
benefit of both body and soul. No pains will be 
spared by by the committee, in arranging for the 
camp-meeting, to make it enjoyable and profitable. 

All letters of inquiry should be directed to the 
subscriber at East Livermore, Mills. 

Send for circulars. 
Cc. W. BROWN, for Committee. 


THE 
Martha’s Grove Camp Meeting. 


At Fryeburg. Me., commences Aug. 19th, hold- 
ing over the Sabbath. Arrangements have been 
made with the Trinity Praying Band, of Cambridge, 
Mass., to aSsist during the meetings. 

Fare from Portland, to the Camp 
Ground and return $1.50 

Preachers sending their names to the Secretary 
will be furnished tickets at reduced rates. 

Ample accommodations for board at $5.00 dur_ 
ing the meeting — 20 per ct., discount to preachers, 

GEO. L. KIMBALL, 
Portland, Me., July 18th, 1873. 
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Secretary, 





THE 
Claremont Junction Camp Meeting. 


The Claremont Junction Union Camp Meeting 
will commence on Monday Sept. Ist, and close on 
Saturday. 

The ground will be dedicated ov Tuesday at 2 P. M. 

A | the Railroads within the patronizing region 
will carry to and from the meeting, Fare for one 
way -— adding 10 cts. for the benefit of the As- 
sociation. 

Preachers in charge of societies will receive fiee 
passes fur t emselves and their wives. 

All baggage will be carried free. 

J. W. GUERNEY, 
M. T. CILLEY, 
Claremont, N. H., July 24th. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD CAMP MEET- 
ING ASSOCIATION. 


The annval meeting of this Association will be 
held af the A-sociation Hall. un the Cawp Ground, 
Tuesday, August 26tn, at one o’clock, P. M, 

. Jd. TALBOL, President. 

Providence, Aug. 4th, 1873. B04 
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Sterling Camp Meeting Ground 
SUMMER RESORT. 


HE Boarding Department at this beautiful 
Grove will be opened July 1, tur the reception 
of company. and Cottages will be in readiness at that 
time. This grove ts situated on bigh groun4, air 
pure avd healthful, commanding a fine view of 
beautiful New Engiand scenery. Wachusett Moun- 
tain can be seen 7 miles off in the distance. This 
grove is probably unsurpassed in Ne w Eagland for 
a summer resort. 

The coast of board at most of the summer resorts 
is too high for persons of moderate means, but Ster- 
ling is designed to obviate this and meke the ex- 
penve bat little in advance of home living. At the 
foot of the ground. which inclines toward the West. 
is the beautiful Lake Washacum, affording every 
facility for boat'ng, bathing and fishing. We intend 
to make this the great inland summer resort for the 
people, weere they wiil always find pleasant sur- 
rountings and a moral influence. 

For Families, Students, Ministers, Invalids, and 
in short, all who want rest, it is just THE place. — 
Board on the most reasonavle terms, 

The grove contains 6 acres or more of land, divi- 
ded into avenues, peths, etc., well watered and 
wooded. Depot within five minutes’ walk, where 
may be found Telegraph and Express offices. Let- 
ters to and from Post Office twice day. Easy of 
access trom ail points on the Worcester and Nashua 
R., 12 miles from Worcester, 14 from Fitchburg, 
from Groton Junction, 50 from Boston. Cars 
leave Fitchburg railroad depot, Causeway strect, 
boston, at 64¢ and Il A. M.,and 4% P. M. No 
change of cars. : 

Tickets for s+le on and after July 1, at T, C. & C. 
F. Neweomb's store 166 Hanover street; price from 
Boston to Sterling and return, $1 60, 

Retarn Tickets not good unless countersigned at 
Sterline June jon. 

For further information address the undersigned 
at Camp Ground, Sterling Junction, Mass. 

285 JACOB WELLMAN, 
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Martha’s Grove Oamp Meeting As- 


sociation. 


The annual meeting of the Martba’s Grove Camp- 
Meeting Association, for the election of officers, 
and such Other business as may come before it, 
will be heid at the preachers stand on the Camp- 
round, Thursday, August 2ist, at 1 o’clock P. M. 


ISH. FRENCH 
ee ty A GERMAN, 
CLASSICAL, 


Each Department receives the exclusive 
cellence and thoroughness not 
common Enxlish branches 
house contains 167 furnished ro.-ms 


Apparatus 
Piphysical Health a 
are instructed daily in Lewis’ 

The 20th 
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MUBICAL, 
attention of the Instructor in charge, thus attaining aa ex- 

where schools are too smali for such classific 2. 

are taught by the oldest and most experienced of the teachers, 


Claverack College 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
CLAVERACK, COLUMBIA CO., 


—_o——_—- 


GRADUATING DEPARTMENT FOR LADIES. 
PREPARATORY TO COLLEGE OR BUSINESS FOR GENTLEMEN. 
ELEVEN DEPARTMENTS: 


NEW YORK, 


AGRICULTURAL, 


AINTING, 
MILITARY TELEGRAPHIC 
'RCIAL, . 


COMME 


and ry. — The Institute is furnished with fine sets of Chemical and Philosopbica! Ap- 
3 al good Library of well selected matter 
‘al Heal A Brorciee.— A fine Gymnasium, eighty feet by fifty 
Gymnastics; the gentlemen in Military 
Annual Session will commence Monday, September 8. 
Rev. ALONZO FLACKH, A. M., President. 


has been erected. The ladies 
brill. 





ber, 1873. 


meopathic Medical Society. 


University relations entitle it. 


pleted their course of study elsewhere. 
A later nt will 
School. 


tai 





The Trustees of Boston University will open a School of Medici 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


on Wednesday, the fifthot Novem- 





The following Professors and Lecturers have been appointed on nomination of the Massachusetts Ho- 
Their distinguished professional ability, and skill in the specialties 
which they are respectively to teach, have also found formal and full indorsement at the hands of the Bos- 
ton Homeopathic Medical Society. Entering with earnest enthusiasm upon their work, they will spare 
no effort to give the new School at once the commanding position to which its acvantages of location and 


Students of both se xes will be admitted to the school of Medicime on uniform terms and conditions, 
The regular course of instruction will be of the most thorough and comprehensive character, covering 
three full years of study. Students who satistactorily complete their curriculum will receive the diplo- 
ma of the University. Suitable arrangements will be made for those students who have partially com- 


the full course of instruction and other information in relation to the 


Meanwhile, inquiries may be addressed to the Dean, I. T. Talbot, M. D.,31 Mt. Vernon Street, or te the 
Registrar, J. H. Woodbury, M. D., 58 Temple Street, Boston. 





WILLIAM E. PAYNE, M 


J. HEBER SMITH, M. D., 
DAVID THAYER, M. D. 


HENRY B. CLARKE, M. D., 

I. TISDALE TALBOT, M. D., 

HENRY M. JERNEGAN, M. D., 

HENRY C. ANGELL, M. D., 

FRANCIS H. KREBS, M. D., 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, M. D., 


NATHAN R. MORSE, M. D. 


WALTER WESSELHOEFT, M.D., 
* Professor of Physiology. 
JOHN ORDRONAUX, M. D., LL D., 


FREDERIC W. PAYNE, M. D., 
EDWARD P. COLBY, M. D., 
CHARLES R. BROWN, M. D., 
T. DWIGHT STOWE, M. D.. 
ERASTUS E. MARCY, M. D., 


ALONZO BOOTHBY, M. D., 
CAROLINE E. HASTINGS, M. D., 


Church 








ing clock. 


ARCHIBALD K. CARRUTHERS, M. D 


departments of Physiology and Chemistry, ° 





We manufacture, and are prepared to furnish at very short notice, having 
superior Clock for towers on Churches or public buildings, cither with or without striking-apparatus, 
with fiom one to four dials, warranted for correct performance, These clucks occupy a space about six 
feet square, and are in a neat and substantial cast-iron frame, which bolts to the floor. 
cast-brass, hammered hard; teeth cut, and pinions and journals of best cast-steel. 
substituting a chain manufactured expressly tor the purpose. 
Boston, manufactured by us, and we can refer to all parts of the country for the reputation of our Tower 
Clocks, and intend to have them second to none in all the essentials of a durable and correet time-kecp- 


HOWARD WATCH AND CLOCK 
E. HOWARD & CO., Proprietors. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on application, 


FACULTY. 





CONRAD WESSELHOEFT, M. D., 


. D., 
Professors of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, | 
Adjunct Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 


HIRAM L. CHASE, M. D., 


Professors of the Practice of Medicine. 
ERNST B. DE'GERSDORFF, M.D., Professor of Special Pathology and Diagnosis. 
Professor of Clinical Medicine. 
Professor of Surgery and Surgical Pathology. 
Professor of Operative and Clinical Surgery. 
Professor of Ophthalmic Surgery. 
Professor of Obstetrics. 


MARY SAFFORD BLAKE, M. D. 


Professors of Diseases of Women. 


MERCY RB. JACKSON, M. D., 


Professors of Diseases of Children. 


Professor of General Anatomy. 

* Professor of Chemistry. 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence. 
Lecturer on Physiology. 
Lecturer on Ophthalwic Surgery. 
Lecturer on Pharmacology and Medical Botany 
Lecturer on Histology. 
Lecturer on Diagnostics. 

WILLIAM TOD HELMUTH, M. D., 


Special Lecturers, 


Demonstrator. 


Assistant Demonstrator and Special Lecturer on Anatom 


I. TISDADE TALBOT, M. D., Dean. 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, M. D., Registrar. 
* Arrangements are in progress, but not yet fully completed, for furnishing thorough instruction in the 
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| and Tower Clocks. 


them always on hand, a 


The train ts of 
We use no ropes, 
There are twenty-three Tower Clocks ip 


COMPANY 


Offices: No. 15 Maiden Lane, New York. _—No. 114 Tremont St., Boston. 
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ASSETS, 


Similar to the “Friends Provident” of England. 
Mortality. Prudent, straightforward and economical management. Strictly Mutual. 


Business Men wanted as Agents. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OVER $2,500,000. 


Risks not confined to Friends. Low rates ¢ 


270 lamo. 








[Established in 1820.] 

ILLIAM BLAKE & CO., formerly Heur) 

N. Hooper & Co., continue to manufacture 
Bells of any weight required, single or in chimes. 
made of Copper and Tin, ip the superior manner 
tor which this establishment has so long been 
noted. Address WILLIAM BLAKE & Co., Cor. Al- 
len, Brighton, and Charlies Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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ROY BELLS 


OLD ESTABLISHED TROY BELL FOUNDERY 


Continue to manufacture those BELLS (which have 
made TROY celebrated throughout the worl’, and 
which have been made at this establishment during 
the past twenty years) und are now making more 
bells annually, than any other foundry in the coun- 
try, for Churches, Academies, Plantations, etc., made 
made of genuine Bell Metal (Copper and Tin), Ro- 
tary Mountings, the best in use. All Bells warrant- 
cd satisfactory. 

Large Llustrated Catalogue sent free upon appli- 
cation to ONES & CO. Troy, N. 
Y. CAUTION. Beware of parties claiming 
to facture Genuine Troy Church Bells, whose 
Foundery is SOT, and NEVER has been located in 
TrROv,N. Y., Said claims are intended to deceive 


NOTICE. 














are hereby notified, that the Camp Meeting at East 


Aug. 181 
tion. Come brethren and tet us go up in the name 
of the Lord. The District stewarts for the Eastern 
part, wil 
nesday. 


“eo. 
The Aroostook Camp Meeting. 


Will be held on the grounds previously occupied 
for \bat purpose, in Hodgdon, near Houlton; com- 
menciog on Monday evening September 8. and con- 


ease meet at the camp Meeting on Wed- 


C.B. DUNN. 











GEO. L. KIMBALL, Secretary. 
Portland, Aug. 1)th, 1873. 306 


tuufog over the following Sabbath. 
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CHURCH BELLS. | 


West Troy, N. ¥. 





Machias, will commence Providence favoring, | 
wh; according to the vote of the associa- | 


or the Wesiern part on Wednesday at | 


MENEBLY’S BELLS. 


THE GENUINE 


TROY CHURCH BELLS, 


known tu the public since 1826 3 which have a 
quired a reputation unequaled by any and a sale 
exceeding that of all others; — including mor¢ 


than 
seventy chimes and peals. One thousand testimon a 
als received during the last six years. Every bell 
made of best copper and tin and formally Wa" 
ranted. 


NEW PATENT ROTARY FIXTURES. 
Catalogues Free. 

No Agencies. P.O. Address, either Troy °° 

E. A, & G.R. MENEELY. 


2°0 eow 
—— 











Fine toned, low price, warranted; circular’ 


ree. . 
BLYMER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, , 

(Successors to Blymer, Norton & Co.) Cincinnat! 
Office and Works 664-694 West Eighth Stree’ 
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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 





| BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
Down East Methodism and all others interested, | 


Manufacture a superior grade ot Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELL®. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. m 





oY y. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOU NDE 
Established in 1837 Tin 
Superior Bells of Copper ont oe 
mounted with the best tary perme 
i , for Churches, Schools 3 rms 
‘actories, Court Houses, re oa 
— Cocks, Chimes, etc. FWY 
Warranted. as 
lilustrated Catalogue sen a 
VANDUZEN & THF i 
102 and 104 East Second St., Cue’ 
1 ; 
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